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FOREWORD 
Alucation for Justice: Small Beginnings — High Hopes 



In May of 1978 the Bishops of the United Sutes issued a 
"Plan oC^ction for the Catholic Community in the United 
Sutes." h is entitled To Do the Work of Justice. In the 
introduction to the plan they invited the entire Catholic 
' community to cooperate, in implementing the national 
overall atUck on the injustices in pjir contemporary world, 
stating: ^ ^ ' 

. We do so in the firm con viction that our gro wth 
as (he community of God's people and our min- 
istry of service to the world are inseparable . 
dimensi0ns of our common Christian commit- 
ment We must, and we wiH, continue to grow 
in love and care for one another even as we 

' enter more actively into the pursuit of justice 
and peace. I 

In seeking to engage the Catholic community in this 
woVk for justice, the top priority is "Education for Jus- 
tice/' If any of the other goals are to be reached, the 
Bishops point out,- the entire^Catholic community must be 
educated: * 

The education must cut across generational 
lines, institutional structures and various edu- 
cational agencies. It requires teaching and 
learning the tradition of Catholic social 
\ thought, the creation of pn environment for 
learning that :refTects'a cornmitment to justice 
and an openness on the.'part of qll Catholics 
#9 change personal attitudes and behavior 

The appearance' of this document found the Association 
of Catholic Colleges and Universities already busy about 
tbo task of promoting Education for Justice. A Task For-cfe ^ 
bad been set up in the summer of 1975 to study and make| 
recommendations to the membership concemiqg waysjofr 
responding to the increasingly utgent calls from the^hurch* 
to be sensitive to the **$igns of the Tmies" if >e4nteyided 
tq identify >i^ith the Gospd of Jcsiis Christ. By>January^ . 
1977, influenced to atlegree by the Bicenteijirial pro^'cawiv 
sponsored by the Bishops which culminated in the Call- to- 
Action Conference held in Etetroit in October pf^l976, the 



Task Force was ready to present its proposal to the Board 
of Director^of ACCU- Consequent upon its approval, the 
fuli membership at its Annual Meeting affirmed the ap- 
proach suggestcd by the Task Force. The text of that pro- 
posal has been .the fcamework for the developm|tf« of an 
ACCU program on Education for Justice, ^^ IHv 
rationale expressed in it is vital to an understandn|pif our 
goal, it is printed in this issue of Occasional Papers as 
Appendix A. 

' Following the Annual Meeting of *77, seven institutions 
were selected from approximately twenty volunteers to be 
"moder* or "pilot" schools. The staff bcgto to imple- 
ment the proposal by on-site visits to these institutions, 
encouraging the setting up of a central committee on the 
campuses to coordinate the^ efforts of those faculty, stu- 
dents, and admin^trators interested i;i promoting the pro- 
gram. Each campus was to go through a process of identi- 
fying the justice issues of most concern to them, trying to 
discover ways of addressing these issues within the limits of 
their own resources, both personal and financial. No new 
curricula were demanded; no special organizational struc- 
ture was suggested; each college or university was free to 
develop its own program. The 'seven pilot scho<^ were 
chosen in such a way that large and small institutions were 
rcjpresented; single sex and coed — urban and rural — 
north, south, cast and west. They are: lona College (NY), 
Aquinas CoUege (MI),-WheeUng CoUege (WVA), Univer- 
sity-<)f Notre Dame (IN), yf lanova (PA), St, Mary-of-the- 
Woods (IN), Holy Names (CA). A brief description of 
each institution is given as Appendix B. 

As the programs have moved along, we have begun to 
understand more clearly that it is crucial for our Catholic 
colleges and universities to discover their unique wa^? of 

^ contributing to the effort to mediate justice and peace to a 
woil<l of war and injustices. What task can they do that 
other institutions can not? In what way are the resources 
and capabilities of the higher education community, i.e. 
those that are specifically and uniquely theirs, to be ma(le 

f available to this common purpose? Can these particular 
institutions, within and because of their own primary pur- 
pose of higher education, make a significant difference in 
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the aver-all struggle of the Catholic community to respond 
to the signs of the times? As the reports come back from 
the pilot institutions, it is evident that three points arc 
(undamental: i) That ttie program should have a com^ 
ponent of religious reflection built into the work of the 
nudfar or coordinating committee; 2) That linkages 
should be esiabhshed repeatedly bctwcc^ national and 
world justicTT^ues and local or campus concerns — for 
example, a focus on World Hunger should be seen in rela- 
tion to cafeteria wastefulness or individual life style in the 
USA; 3) That each action step should be seen in relation to 
the basic mission of a college or university — e.g. the criti- 
cal, intelligent understanding of the issues involved before 
suggesting a boycott of all banks doing business in South 
Africa. For if it is in the transformation of the institutions 
of our society that the long-range solutions to current in- 
justices wilf be found, then in that process the academic 
community has a very specific role to play. The tools q^, 
critical thinking and social analysis are part of the wcaltJfeL^"!.^ 
of higher educational resources, and these are the most sig- 
nificant coM^utions that our Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities shouw make. 

But it is twognized that no true and lasting education 
arises from isolated academic reflection. Linked to these 
scientific skills must ^e motivational factors; classroom 
instruction in the social teaching bf the charch must be in- 
spirited by an experience of injustice in the inner city, the 
migrant worker fields, the immigration office, or the local 
"red-lining" bank. When opportunities can be given to 
faculty and students for some such experiential learning, 
the study of economic systems and sociological data come 
alive. Bad mistakes have been made in the past both by 
social activists (within and outside the Catholic commu- 
nity) who had little or no knowledge of economic theory or 
practice and, on the other hand, academic theorists with 
no previous exposure to different cultural groups within 
our country or overseas. There must be a laboratory in 
which we come to recognize our assumptions and come to 
terms with our prejudices; this is provided when an experi- 
ence of community service is coupled with a skillfully 
directed seminar at the home base. The program in process 
of development at Wheeling College is a good example — 
students live for. a semester in Appalachia with weekly 



visits from college faculty who lead them in reflection and 
study. The "Urban Plunge'* program at the University of 
Notre Dame is another example of this effort to link ex- 
perience with curricular design. 

Each campus is urged to provide retreats or seminars 
whe* " this kind of integrated activity can takc<place. Some 

^have begun from One end — i.e. the experiential — and 
then seen the need to give it solid foundation in the aca* 
demic area; others have started with curriculur^ revision to 
offer courses with a Peace/Justice content and have then 
proceeded to involve the siudcnts in projects of community 
service which provide both a testing ground for what they 

t*have already learned and a motivational goal to further 
choices of courses and careers. l4o one tries to predict the 

^ direction or path of development; the process followed is 
rather one of listening and guiding. There is no one way to 
do Justice Education — there are only multiple devices for 
helping jKople achieve a good and workable approach for 
their own campus. 

In order to help them do this, ACCU established in Feb- 
ruary of 1978 a National Advisory Council on Justice Edu- 
cation. A distingmshcd group of persons active in higher 
education and/orCatholic social action groups has been 
asked to meet twice each year and review the reports sub- 
mitted by the pilot schools on their respective programs. A 
critique is then offered to each school and suggestions for 
further development m^y be made. In addition, the Advis- 
ory Council is asked td offer criticism and suggestions to 
the staff of ACCU c6ncerning this whole area of their 
endeavor. The staffs main function is that of a catalyst 
and/or connector. We have help>ed in the initial design of 
each^mpus*s program; now we hope that by sharing their 
experiences with other members of ACCU, the benefits 
will be multiplied. We are also planning to prepare a useful 
Bibliography on College/University Resources for Educa- 
tion for Justice. Let us know your interests and how we 
can help you. To **do the^ork of Justice" should be a 
ciidiacteristic of all our efforts — individually and collec- 
tively, i 

Alice Gallin. 0:S.U. 
Associate Executive Director, ACCU 
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REFLECTIONS ON EDUCATIpN FOR JUSTICE 

Education for Social Justice — ^ A Christian Perspective 

WUUamJ. Byroo.SJ. 



\ 

To put a Christian perspective on education for justice is 
a^tnictural approach, not a simple adjustment in the angle 
of vision. To spteify social justice, not justice alone as an 
educational objective, is also a structural specification. I 
shall disctiss each of these points separately. First, what 
new reality is involved in a Christian approach to justice? 
Second, ho^v does social justice differ from inter-personal, 
justice and what, if any, are the implications for those who 
would attempt to educate for social justice? 

In considering all that follows, the reader might consider 
as well an etymological suggestion. Issues of social justice 
are structural concerns:. Would not etymology suggest that 
instruction, normally associated with education, might 
have some important relationship to the construction or re- 
construction oi the social order? 

1. . 

For the Jewish contemporaries of Je^us, the Kingdoni of 
God connoted the realization of the idea of a just ruler. As 
Walter Kasper puts it, ''In that ancient Middle Eastern 
conception,' justice did not consist primarily in impartial 
judgments, but in help and protection for the helpless, 
weak and poor. The coming of the Kingdom of Cod was 
expected to be the liberation from unjust rule and the 
establishment of the justice of God in the world.'* ' 

In that context and to tho£^con temporaries, Jesus pro-., 
claimed his message, ''The Kingdom of God is at hand** 
(Mk. 1:15). He added to that proclamation the instruction 
to "repent** and to '*belicve the gospel.** Hence, a re- 
sponse to his proclamation required both faith and an 
attitudinal change, a metanoicu Something new, some 
hoped-for relief from /unjust and exploitative rule was, 
'jmth the arrival of J^us in human history, ^'at hand.** 
IS^mething new, some change of heart on the part of those 
who received the proclamation would be required to 
permit that which was "iit hand** to be accepted, to take 
hold. 

Those whose work is Christian education are laboring 
for the establishment of that same Kingdom of God, a 



kingdom of justice and peace, a kingdom which is still at 
hand but not yet grasped, n^t yet fully realized. 

Christian education is a ministry of the Church. It is in 
and of the Church^ a Church which is a community, a pil- 
grim people, on the way to Kingdom. 

It is important to understand the meaning of the term 
"Kingdom,** as Jesus used it. It is not a place. It is a rule, a 
reign, a leadership 

. . . which develops from Yahweh's absolute 
po^r and shows itself in the guidance of Is- 
rael. This original meanings that Yahweh as 
king actively **rutes^'* must be kept in mind 
through the whole growth of the kingdom 
theme. God's kingship in the Bible is not char- 
acterized by latent authority, but by the exercise 
of power, not by an office but a function, it is 
not a title, but a deed.^ 

Jesus proclaimed himself to be the doer of that deed, the 
'holder of that power. Kingdoni is an exercise of p<?wer. 
The power to establish justice is the Lord*s. The task to 
work for justice is ours; And the pity of it all is the fact 
that the power indeed is "at hand-*^* and has been at hand 
for 2000 years* but the egalitarian characteristics of the 
Kingdom have not yet takea hold because the response to 
the proclamation has, to date, carried with it an insuffi- 
cient change of heart, an insufficient attitudinal change,*an 
unwillingness on the part of those who "have** to "let go** 
for the benefit of those who are deprived. 

Jesus* own preaching of the Kingdom destroys our own 
closely held ^ preconceptions; it challenges the hearer 
toward value reversal. The poor, not the 'rich, are 
"bjcssed,** he says (Mt. 5:3); the persecuted, not the com- 
fortable, are "blessed'' as well (Mt. 5:10). As John R. 
Donahue, S.J., has commented, there are very direct social 
implications in the Kingdom proclamation because Jesus 
shauers the social conventions of his time by making, as 
the sign of the arrival of the Kingdom, his fellowship with 
the outcasts of society. The teaching of Jesus reveals a very 
clear preference for the poor. He displays what might be 
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called a compcnMiiory bius, a churacicn%ijc impuKc lo u>c 
hh power to empower the powerless. He tries lu nuivc, by 
example, by perxuuMon and by threat o! damnation, the 
heart of the unjujil oppressor in order to brinK rchc! to the 
victim of oppression. There is no *'uiumhtable wrong" in 
~ Face or his person and power. There arc nniy rrsntnm 
hearts and closed minds in the !ace ol his K*>spel proclama- 
tion. 

But what is ucv, or dittercnt in a C'hnsiian approach to 
justice? What did Jesus add to earlier undcrstandin>;s ot 
justice? To answer this it is necessary to consider justice :is 
Jesus taught it. This is particularly imporiani tor Christian 
educators who are called, as the mle ot ihe American 
Bishops' 1972 pastoral on Catholic education puts ii, "To 
Teach As Jesus Did/' 

Justi^ie. as Jesus taught it. is something ditlcrcnt trom 
the justice of Plaioand Aristotle. 

Before explicitly examining justice as Jesus laujirhl it, 1 
want to make the following assertion, intended neither to 
offend or unsettle anyone: Only a Christian society will be 
a just society. Behind that slalemcnl stands a personal 
faith commitment and vocational choice. 

I want fu^her to assert thai cdvication for justice must 
bc^ in some recognizable form. Christian education. To the 
extent that this sounds outrageously arrogant, it measures 
with accuracy the sintulness. the sixial sinfulness of the 
Christian people. It also measures the distance between the 
contemporary Christian community and the, Kingdom 
which was announced, 2000 years ago. to be "at hand." 

There is continuity, not discontinuity, between Old 
Testament and New. The continuity resides in the person 
and leaching of Jesus, in tracing the continuity from Old 
Testament origins to New Testament speciticalions. 1 
begin with a famous text from the Book of Micah: 

^hat is Rood has been explained to you, man; 
This is what Yahweh asks of you: 
only this, to act justly, 
io love tenderly 

and to walk humbly with your God, (Mi. 6:8) 

Justic^as Jesus taught it. involved a conscious and 
explicit integration of those two ideas. act justly.'' and 
**to love tenderly.'* Cold, impartial "trcaiing-cquals-i 
equally** or **cvery-man-his due"' understandings of jus- 
tice fall short of the marie set Jesus for the Christian. 
From either a personal or social perspective, the root prob- 
lerns he set out to correct^ it seems to trre. arc all reducible 
to* powerlcssncss, poverty and indignity. The means he 
chose. to employ in correcting them were educational. He 
taught by word and example the unity of justice and love. 
••To act justly/' according to the example and teaching of 
Jesus, meant also **to love tenderly." Love without justice, 
is not Christian love. Justice without love is not Christian 
justice. 

Where do J find this New Testament specification? The 



l ordham theologian Charles H, Giblin. S.J., suggenled in 
a lecture \otne yc^rs ago that Luke 15 presents jujitice in a 
new way. m the context of mercy and love. That particular 
chapter in Luke contains three parables on God's mercy. 

I hey were addressed to the Pharisees and the scribes who 
"von>p{n»ned." siAys Luke. bec^uMr ^thg collectors and 
the sinners . . . were all seeking his company to hear what 
he had to say" (Lk. 15:1). The most famous of those three 
parables, directed m LukeS grouping toward the scribes 
and the Pharisees, is the story of the Prodigal Son, But as 
Fr. Ciiblin observed, it is the dialogue with the elder son 
that reveals an underdeveloped notion of justice, an un- 
awarcness o! the necessary integration of justice with love. 
The dutiful ("every man his due") elder son will have lo 
change his notion of justice in order to enter into the cele- 
bration. If he chooses not to change, fie may not go into 
the house. He must "repent." undergo a metanoia, if he is^ 
to accept the new understanding which is there •'at hand," 

In the tenth chapter of St. Luke another duty-obligation 
slory makes the same point, but much more dramatically. 

II is the parable of the Good Samaritan. First there is the 
question. •*What must 1 do to inherit eternal life?" In 
reply. Jesu* repeals the Old Testament instruction to love 
your neighbor "as yourself." Then the lawyer who had 
po;;ed the prioc^ question asks. "And who is my neigh- 
bor :*" The rrply this time is a parable about an abandoned 
victim of a roadside beating and robbery. Along in close 
succession come a dutiful priest and a dutiful Levitc who 
see the victim but pass him by. Their sense of duty did not 
move them to assist the man. According to their assess- 
ment, apparently, duty required no action of them in that 
particular siiu^ition. •'But a Samaritan traveler who came 
upon him wai moved with compassion when he saw him.*' 
Compassion enters the instruction, and through the 
instruction compassion, mercy and love enter the structure 
of a Christian response to powcrlessncss. poverty and in- 
dignity. The rest of the parable further elaborates the, 
notion of justice as Jesus taught it, ^ 

This, it seems to me. is a specifically Christian develop- 
ment. It is a development of. not discontinuous with, the 
Old Testament teaching. Consider Hosea: 

And I will betroth you to myself forever; 
I will betroth you to myself in righteousness 

and justice. 
And in kindness and mercy. {Hos, 2:21) 

All the elcmeniy^rc there jn Hosea, They are specifically 
integrated in the person and teaching qf Jesus, 

Consider Amos proclaiming the Lord's preference for 
right over rite: 

/ reject your oblations^ 

and refti^e to look at your sacrifices of fattened 
cattle. 

Let me have no more of the dm of your chang^- 
ing. 
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no mort of your strumming on horpx. 
But Justice /to w like warer, 
and integrity like on unf oiling srmim. 
(Amoi 5:22-24) 

-1- As^ Shalom Spiegel poinu aut^ Uic very ^ ufd that Amos 
used, sediaqoh, came to mean in later times ''justice made 
clairvoyant by ]ove» i.e,, charity/'* 

The **startling and distinctive note in the Christian mes- 
sage,** according to Johannes Met/, is the idea that the 
love of neighbor is not something different from the tove 
of God; 'Mt is merely the carthjy %ide of the same coin."* 
Similarly, the startling and distinctive note in the Christian 
view of justice is the conscious and explicit integration of 
justice with love. The beaten and robbed traveler, the op- 
pressed, deprived and subjugated human person is also^ as 
a result of the Incarnation of Jesus, the image of God him- 
self. In our encounters with such persons, we encounter 
God. When we pass such a person by, we pass by our God. 
"Our human brother now becomes a 'sacrament' of God's 
hidden presence among us, a mediator between God and 
man.'*' Such is the Christian view. 

This concludes the development of my first point 
concerning the new reality involved in a Christian ap- 
proach to justice- It remains now to explore the differences 
between social and interpersonal or individual justice, and 
- to examine the implications of those differences for those 
who would educate for social justice. 

11. 

••As He died to make men holy let in* live lo make men 
free,*' is a solemn and familiar line t rem the ''Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.'* This is one way of staling the dramatic 
^ challenge confrooting the Christian m quest of social jus- 
tice. Let Christians, in their various social groupings, live 
in a way that promotes freedom for those in other social 
groupings. Such living will reflect the values of him who 
died to make us holy. One such value is ju?ilice integrated 
with love. 

In considering social justice, I have in mind group-to- 
group relationships. Hence, rclatcdness between the 
groups must be presupposed before one group may be said 
to have a justice relationship to another group. I find it 
helpful v6 use the framework of the traditional symbolism 
of the scales of justice to look for retaiedncss in situations 
of social injustice. Social injustice -affects a group, a dis- 
advantaged group occupying the up iray on the imbal- 
anced scale. What group occupies the down tray? In mat<^^*-^ 
ters' of social injustice, the occupants of the counterpart 
down tray will normally have to "let go," give something 
up before the trays can be brought into balance. And bal- 
ance, of course, sy^nbolizes a condition of justice between 
the groups. 

Social justice includes both le^al justice (which intends 
the common good) and distributive justice (which intends 



the good of each individual as a member of the group), but 1 
\ockal justice focuses not on legal fights and oblifationn 
but rather on the natural rightl and obtigation» of the 
group in relationship to oihcr groups^. 

It is a mistake, m my view, to label certain one-to-one 
retaTionsmpi as rctaTionships of iuJCiit jimice limpty be- 
cause the disadvantaged beneficiary of that particular ex- 
change IS black, or poor, or identified with an oppressed 
minority group. A helping or saving initiative from the ad- 
vantaged individual to the disadvantaged individual may, 
indeed, be not only an act of charity but an instance of jus- 
tice as Jesus taught it. Recall the Good Samaritan. But it is 
not necessarily helpful'to the group — either group, the- 
helping or the helped. Hence, it is not really an instance of^ 
social justice. If the repentance, the change of heart, the 
metanoia does not touch the group which takes its advan- 
tage at the expense of the other group (that is precisely 
what relaiedness may imply), then the structural support 
for the imbalance will be neither weakened nor changed. 

Similarly, if a pcrson-to-group initiative (say, an individ- 
ual landlord to an entire neighborhood) benefits the dis- 
advantaged group without moving others in the advan- 
taged group toward structural change, this falls short, in 
my view, of a social justice relationship because there is no 
social group (in this case, say, a board of realtors) on one 
side of the initiative although there is such a group on that 
side. It is difficult these days to get people to do things to- 
gether! All the more difficult is it to get groups to take jus- 
tice initiatives toward other groups. 

Social justice looks to all members of the group. In a 
context of obligation, social justice looks for a group ini- 
tiative, a group response to a need. Typically, such a need 
will be rooted in powcrlessness, poverty or human indig- 
nity, three signs of the absence of the Kingdom of God. 
Each member of the group (however defined, by whatever 
affiliation) has a personal obligation to be just. Not only is 
it a personal obligation to be just in individual-to-individ- 
ual and individual-to-group relationships, it is also a per- 
sonal obiigatipn to promote one's proper group response 
to social injustice. So although I take the position that the 
just act of one person-toward a disadvantaged person *or 
group is not, strictly speaking, an act of social ^lltice^ ! do 
not at all deny that an individual can place an act of social 
justice. Such actions would be taken within and toward 
one*s own^ group in an effort to activate a justice response 
from that group toward another. Perhaps I am being too 
restrictive. If so, it is only to make an important point 
about where education for social justice might best begin. 

If education for social justice might be characterized as 
educating "persons for others,*' il is important that atten- 
tion be given to appropriate strategies and stages of the 
outward thrust. It will avail little if it is an isolated, indi- 
vidual initiative. This is not to say that isolated, individual 
initiatives are of no avail. Evidence to the contrary in* 
dudes a glorious Christian tradition of -^^c individual 
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tad ffvM soiaUkgroMP iiiltialtvci« But dctpltc ibcic tKc 
iOttidom rcmaim tiud** m wc mpproMh ihe ymt' 
TfSOO. biK out of reach for the mUliom who experience 
powerkiineti. poverty and bumM imtltnliy* 

Education for Mdal )uitkc must b^n with the group 
7 "diarlmp edM the flow of juBtke«^hat fdidt off a re^ta^ 
Justice and peace that hat been '*it hand'* for nearly 2000 
years: Such educatk>n must begin iniide the Christtan com* 
munity. within its various groups and affiliations. Such 
education will have to be specialixed as well as general. It 
will have to touch bo(h young and old. It will have to be 
ctpedally effective with those who have access to power. 
Education for social justice must be based on good theolo- 
gy and good social science. Social justice deserves a high 
place on the agenda of the intellectuals of the Church. 

That which is to be understood and taught at all levels is 
a sense of solidarity with all of humankind, an awareness 
that solidarity means power, and an understanding of the 
techniques of organization needed to activate power. 
Whether power is directed toward just or unjust ends, as 
the Christian gospel dcnncs ihcm. depends in no small 
measure on whether or not the Christian conscience sets 
the direction of human activity. The challenge of all of this 
to Christian education is awesome, so too is the impor- 
tance of the Christian educator. Let me end with a special 
word about the teacher in the task of social justice. 

Ill 

Sigmund Freud saw that a great person's influence on 
othil^ would happen in two says: 

. . . through his personality and through the 
idea /or which he stands. This idea may lay 
stress on an old group of wishes in the masses, 
or point to a new aim for their wishes, or, 
again^ lure the masses by other means. * 
Perhaps there is no older '•group of wishes** in the peo- 
ple than the wish for justice, particularly that justice which 
the Christian tradition views as inextricably bound up with 
love. The Christian teacher who would educate for social 
justice must embody both love and justice at the level of 
personality and must internalize the justice-love integra- 
tion as an **idea for which he stands.** More is called for 
here than Greek impartiality or the "blind** justice of 
American jurisprudence. A bias toward the poor is called 
for. A continuing sensitivity to powerlessness and indignity 
is fSSCT^ia' for ^anyone hopeful of educating for social jus- 
tice. 

A sober self-assessment and practical humility should 
also accompany the teacher's approach to groups or indi- 
viduals within groups. Such an assessment can be taken by 
reflecting on Heiui DeLubac*s words: 



If you are not yourself in a poeHion |p prqflt 
^ from injustkt and if you do twi h§ye to make 
o^y <ffort to 0¥tmme this lempiaticn. you 
must show complete moderation in your man- 
ner of fighting injustice in oeherj. It is impor^ 
tani not io foeaetr to o, that manv who p eotmxi 
in the name of Justice would only like — in 
good faith perhaps ^ to tn the strongest and 
most favored ttiemselves. ' 

If is DeLubac who also offers thrcautlon that ''teachers 
of religion are always liable to transform Christianity into 
a religion of teachers.**' The Church is not a school; it is a 
community of believers, an incredible assembly of loved 
sinners. Such awmreneu is an indispensable part of the 
Christian perspective on education for social justice. 

A teacher should be courageously prophetic. The truths 
about justice are not likely to comfort those who face a 
reduction in property, prestige or power as the principles 
of justice gain wider acceptance. The prophetic teacher can. 
expect resistance, rejection and even unjust retaliation. But 
the quality* of the great teacher which is not always part of 
the prophetic charism is the gift of patience. Some mistake 
this as timidity or unenlightened conservatism. But this 
need ne^ be the case. What the teacher lacks in prophetic 
courage may be offset by a reserve of patience sufficient to 
retain serenity and peace of soul in an imperfect world 
where diverse peoples and nations are* by God*s grace, 
becoming less and less unequal. The process is underway. 
The power to bring about a rule of justice resides in the 
Lord. The patient and persistant educator can help to 
lower the resistance and thus bring that hoped-for reign of 
justice that much closer in his or her own time. As more 
teaching hands turn to the task of education for social jus- 
tice, the rule of justice will remain less elusively ''at hand** 
and become more fully grasped and comprehended. 

William J. Byron, 5.7., is President of the University of 
Scranton. 
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Justice and Peace: The Pbtt 

of CoDeges and Univenities 



The trmnaition in the papacy from Pope Paul VI through 
JohA Paul I to John Paul U marked the end of the poit- 
oonciUar era. The pontificate of Paul VI was absorbed by 
the dimcvlt task of tmplemeogn Vatican II. The ministry 
of John Paul II will entail n^l^tiativcs as well as con* 
ttnuint tmplemenution. One o(^k abiding themes of the 
pott-conciliai period which surely will continue in the 
church of John Paul II is the ministry of justice and peace. 
As a dimension of the church's ministry, the work of jus- 
tice and peace is in some sense the responsibility of all the 
People of God« While afflrming the universality of the 
responsibility, it is equally necessary to specify the distinct 
contributions which different vocations and institutions in 
the church can make to shaping the church as a more effec- 
tive instrument of the Kingdom in history. 

The single most important theological locus of the jus- 
tice and peace ministry in the conciliar and post-conciliar 
period has been The Pastoral Constitution on the Church 
in the Modem World. A passage from this document 
establishes the linkage between the work of justice and 
' peace and the- vocation of a Catholic college or university. 
In paragraph IS the Council Fathers say, "the future of 
the world is in danger unless provision is made for men of 
greater wisdom.'* The cultivation of wisdom involves both 
competence in empirical knowledge and a religious-moral 
vision which can provide direction and purpose tolsecular 
competence. To assess the potential of colleges and univer- 
sities to shaping people of wisdom in the coundl's sense of 
the term this paper will proceed in three steps: I) suting 
the theological basis of the justice and peace ministry; 2) 
proposing an objective of this ministry in which institu- 
tions of higher teaming can play a unique role; and 3) 
examining the requisite elements for playing this role. 

L The Tkcologkal Bads of Jatke aad Peace 

The thecdogical foundation of all of the church's specific 
actions in the social ministry is defined in The Pastoral 
Constitution. The church, says the Council, should stand 
as the sign and safeguard ,of the transcendence of the 
htunan person. Briefly suted, the protection and promo- 
tion of the dignity of the person is the basis of all of the 
churches social ministry. The dignity of the person, 
grounded theologically in the doctrine of the person as the 
^ Imago Deit and philosophically in the spiritual nature of 
the person, is articulated in Catholic teaching by a doctrine 
of rights and responsibilities, claimed by each person as a 
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direct extension of human dignity. Since the protection, 
and promotion of human rights, as well as the consistent 
fulfkllment of human duties, is related to the social struc- 
ture in which the person lives, the church's commitment to 
human dignity, righu and responsibilities requires that it 
exercise a ministry of Justice and peace desig n ed to addreu 
the political, economic and social structure in the name of 
the person. To use the words of Plus XII, the person 
should be the foundation, the end and the agent of the 
social system. 

The theological grounding of the social ministry of the 
church has been clearly and consistently suted throughout 
the twentieth century in the tradition of the papal social ^ 
encyclicals. The strength of these documeius lay in their 
sophisticated mix of theological and philosophical themes* 
yielding a body of moral and social doctrine at once strong 
and subtte. The liability of the traditional social t eaching 
lay in iu underdevelopedtecclesiology* Littte attention was 
paid in the social teaching of Leo XIII, Pius XI, or even 
Pius XII, to delineating a clear link between the social min- 
istry of the church and the future and mission of the 
church. The principal contribution of the consiliar and 
post-condliar period to the social ministry has been to 
close the ecclesiological gap in the social teaching. 

The basic ecclesiological sutement is found in The^Pas- 
toral Constitution, The significance of the document lies 
less any sentence, paragraph or passage than in its 
fundamental affimution that a total ecdesiology requires 
not only the reflection ad intra of The Dogmatic Constitu- 
tion of the Church, but also a correlative explanation of 
"the presence and function of the Church in the world 
today/* (para. 2) The perspective of the Council was that 
the spedflc mission of the church is religious in its nature 
and purpose, yet in pursuing this rdigious ministry the 
church contributes to ihree socio-p<^tical objectives: 1) 
protecting the dignity of the person; 2) fostering the unity 
of the human family and 3) informing human activity with 
deeper meaning and purpose. These activities, the basic 
themes of justice and peace ministry, are endowed with 
religious significance b^ The Pastoral Constitution^ and 
are described as flowing from the very nature of the 
church's mission and ministry. When this line is drawn the 
entire social teaching of the church takes on new signifi- 
cance because it has been placed in an explicitly theological 
framework. 

The theological design shaped by The Pastoral Constitu- 
tion was not simply a conciliar achievement, but initiated a 
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priHm% t»f pt^\t ^fitKihar irflnlion on the naitirr jinl 
ntiiti»trv tif the chuu h 4J(/ ri/^u, "m thr viiuLl ol tinU^ 

tuiion At^^^ lUc \ NvnoO'-. J4>\. umrnt /ii\(nrtn:hr M w^/i/ 

Ss tusJ'v \(4lcincnt 1 he p4^^ag^ \* hu h h.i-. nu»K' ? Ins u 

mClU 4 /<H W\ i /•/W/j IM pu%l iMUlll.lt !!)CnlOk:^ <^ pi i:w 1 

payv an cvc icMi>lugK al 4!!nin4in'(5 

u\ a\ J i itn\i{:uii\r iiifrwrwinr: :ht' ;^ri\u f*.:f\^ 
nf the (ni\f>rl. i>r^ in iithrr »*<»rr/\. i'' .'/;r* 
( hurih\ f^m\/<>'f fi^r //ir* 'r(/iv?»/s';j »/.• i»r //u- 
hum^n fUif kind fi\ iihw-raii^yfj ffn/fr i-\rrk t>;» 

I he N aluc 4»f !hj% \l.nctnct*J l>c-. m i; -.pcv U u t! ^ . ;J ivlt'tii i 
lie*- Ihc '.iKJ.ii minntr^ i.k!k>m u^: iuc .itij : r .i n : or rii.i 
lii»n ^.>! ihc v^otKl) .IV ^ iMist ji ul I V I c . xt-nii.il u* tlu ivjv 
••u»n ot the hutch Ihr vpcwiJuiU p.i\.\.iL-r ;ii,ulr 

If useful hut .il\o vi>n« r I'v ^i-ii Ihc si'Mirvurr.v :hf 
pn>vlucl i>t the stfeDK'^^ ^^H* .is^t-r^u':: XJu'v^^c. likk.' 

,:t>nsiitutivc arc uscJ rarcU ariJ ^.r.-:i.ll\ !ii t .i:ho!\ 
ihct>U>^>. All UKK'C. U'>t example, iha: ;hc velch:.i!un^ i»I 
(he saciaincnts anJ the c^reav hu^ t^ot :he CK>\peI a:e ^.on .n 
tuti^ c diinciisu>n'. t>t tTutii\tr\ li i . woi \\^t^\i\^' The .Nriovlal 
■ text to sec III it a nu>\enu*ii; fhev>u>Ki*.a! kU'veh»pineiK. 
from iiiiphcit ;o cxphdt aMirriui: iv>M. v^hu h the pro 
phctjjk ihcnic lu^^ue Cv^nrauiCvl in -H* prea. h::;>: i>! ihc 
CfOspcl ha\ been made aii cxplui! cle:rieni in Jciauiij.; :hc 
mission ot the ».hurwh Ihc wi>rit ro^ c: over \\n<\[.\i 
text has ariscfi pTeci^eU in fca^tion Ik* Mi^h. uWerprclaluniN 
ot the text 

The debate about the I'^'l ie\r o>n!::^icJ :hc Ssnod 
ol 19'!'4. linding expression ;n bvjih l\ipc Paul V I's open 
in>: address and m his diKunien: Or: l:\L:ni:<uiZLiiif*n in I'hi' 
Modern W f/r/^/ ( 1^"^ ). Although the «.'a!c>:ories used in :hiN 
remarkable leMcr arc noi idcntuai ^i:h fhc Hj^Ufrjl ( 
stifutton or Jusncc /n the orld^ :hc substan'ive issue is 
the <^amc: hovw related the religious m:nisir\ o\ the ».hijr^'ti 
to Its work tor human dijcnit\ and the iranstorniatioi*. ot 
Ihc vwOfld. f*upc Paul s:ro:\gl> a:i:r:ncd ihc hnkuijc 
these concepts, bu: was m:cn: upon not wci^hmk: :hc min- 
istry of justice and peace too s:ronk:ls. The same tcncn. 
positive but cautious, is rcnccied in The Internaiionai 
Theological Commission's studs, [yecluration on Hu.Twr 
Development and Chnsiian SulvuUon i IV ). The Con:- 
mission declares e\plicitl> that the IVI s:a:cmcn; abou: a 
constitutive dimension of ministrs "is snll controsersiai.** 
The Commission detines the justice and peace minis: rs as 
integral but nonessential ?or the church T he tendencs is !o 
draw back from the ful! force of the oriw^nal :e\: . but :r :s j 
iendencs not a fmal word. The church in the mids; ot an 
exciting debate about its mission in : he w orid 

The significance of the debate initiated b> The Pa^^^trui 

EKLC 



( tinMtttitrttn .iiui tu^tur in fhr II * an l^c appirvialrtS 

onh i! oTir i r«. i * in ; v ! fu* ah-.rru r i»t 4 s Irai rwvlriio 

iocual \(4irmcnt at'out thi m^nl•itr^ ol lu'.tur aiu! jKav r 
(u»-. .onftticvl .uv h a< limits lo 4 itjaft't^al pi»Mtion in llir 
,futt..h f!i>tn.M\ tn llic pa-.t ( uttioiuiMn hu*. bcrti po\ 
•c-.^il 4'I a -.tjoriL: -.xKi.il d.\tiine l»ut aWmjLiiJ. ailr«.ju4tc 
uiuh't -.t.uuiiiiL* o! Ii4tv% [it trlair the ^'l^^i^^^^^t th4t d(H 
! ! . !u- !i' i\\c total 4i 1 1 Mt \ o{ t hr V tuiix !i Tht^ QUr-.iion. one 
41! lliriMoL.Kal uiulcf '.{4ndinK aiul pa .U'ral pfioiitie*.. 
a!!i'xl*. tlu- ilails lite .iiul wuncss ol the vhuuh It will not 
be M-ttli-vl t>N u puM-.e de!>mt5on. but si \%tll be altcvtcvl ii\ 
!hc loll}.- iiin l»N the 4I et-'oi les used to '.late and esplain the 
t ! 1 1 M h ■. m I m ■. 1 1 N 

I hr voiucrn ol t!jcolo^ian-. and ^>lhci li^Jjbe:% v^l thr 
< .ii liohv intelU'v. ! iialv omnujnil s shOuUl be lo as oid f^ev 
luy' pii .i>net . v>l sh'.luK t ion*.. !nit to api»re\.iate the m>;'^»^> 
s.ius^^y\ tlie issue. u si. ike 1 he need o! the nu»ineni. u Inch 
c 4if^n >1k s olleKe < and iiinv er Mties are b\ \ vk .it ion rij\nppcd 
Trt'lav.e, ^^ A task o! mleKi*>tn'^n. a w<)ik ol s\ stenu t .'atuMi. 

{n " - .*s available t he Pei>ple o\ t a\J at ail lex eK at* 
iiMii K 4>| ;he vhurvIT'. mirustiv. sinuih.ineousU 

!ot>.v . i .ui-.ceiulent t.iith. set sieldni^; a d.iiK imolve 
men: n; I ne or k s * >1 ) ust ice .uid pea»^e 

II. I hr i hurch tt^ C(»mmunit> of ( unwtrmr 

f he sev^ond ^halletiKC lor ».v>lleKcs and universities t*. also 
ev ^ le'.ioIi»K»*>«>l. but exists at di I ter en I leseK ot the shurch's 
lilc It js the task ot hndm^ a le^titimai*' public expfess;i>n 
o! :hc ihe^^lo^icai vision contained i'^ ^^-e l^a^Utrai i nnKti 
:u!i(in and hdstuc in the W orli! ' 1 -.'n* :s pfat.iit.al 
what shape ^h*)uld the chur«.h ^^si ■ ^ ft. iru- it s minis 
:rs as the sij;.n and saleKuard ol -Ju -^e* ' vwieis 

I he d miens ions ot t he i^uest j» n .r v • .. r ^ o texts { ri>m 
riie rna>;istcriai leaching: ot the las: Jcv.uie In J he Pij\ioral 
i Hnstitutton. the C ouncil slat e> apr;:.^:p!c. "C hrisl. to be 
^ure. gave His Church ru> proper ^:u^^.va m the political. 
ccorK>mic or s^viai order T he purpv>se v^hich he set bels>re 
her is a reliKi*^us .^jc Hi; ^ c^f this rchgtous mission itselt 
came .1 fur. ; on. ^ '..^\ cr!c:>:> which can serve to 

structure anc consolidate rh- ',..n:ar. communitv according 
to the div-.'^e ;^.v.** Ihc u:r.'' >onects the debate re- 
hearsed i'a;^ One s>i :b,..s paper ^i-^^ tw> ur.dcrstund and 
w extenc a rci -^oxisiv ba^Ci- min:-tf ito the social arena. 
The princ p;e a **min;:7.a is:** statr-:icn:. it attirmsarole 
tor rhe ch;.r:^^ r^ul lav*- s: . c-.^ "upo-: :he limits o! ccciesial 
competence ar.d .?xa^un the ^ocio- political order A 
couruervaiiini: stattvr.r::: , ijiax.rr.alist" m tenor :s lound 
in Paul \ rsapos;oij^ Ictier, Ine tj^ihtieih Year {\^"\). In 
:hi^ creative but ihu*^ far jimost ;^i;knowri dtvumcnt, the 
Pope makes the strongest pic^i I aiTi avware of m Catholic 
teaching for understanding the political vcKatu>n as part of 
*hc C hnstian v ocatton 

f ;rst. m paragraph 4>6, the Holv Father stresses the ob- 
a'ct:ve :mpof:ance of politics, stressing the need "to pass 
Jro::: ecoru>mics to politic';.*" because *'each man leeK that 

Ckci2Mi>naJ Pjpt*r\^ M infer J^^S 
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in the MHUl AtHl <\tmiHitiv ftcUS. Ktth it4iH*n.il atul itun 
tiatuMml. iUc ultimatr ijriuu»j» rr-.i-. i*ith j>»»^i-r 

iJuls i»l nun. ovnv tt)jn. to ir\oj;:tn;r ;hr .I'n.trti 
traiitN 4ftU The vjlur iKr !:rr*i.Mn .^T .Iw-t..- (hj: . 
iiMrtctS tn hull li* \cck tt» hi lUfcr jtum; \uAU :Ijc i;o»s! k»! :hr 
4IkI «»! ihr iij'.uMi 4n*l o! nutnkuul 
I: vMUiUl he ctUMcU uh* lumu-wl an u!>iU: .;.uiJinc o: 
pupal uitcnJ ti» {r%JiKt Ihi-. paragtaph .i^iri\ 
arc pi<1jliv lais'. b% pj *»! c-.-.u»ti \ iiuvr aJrkj:i.»lr t \c>-t '.r. 
iiUi»Ur% thinkifii: tht^uiK^ the pi»]»t:s.^ au.wi :ii 

mot r ^.{Vs 1 1 »». vailtn^: ol .oinr iiuihIh-: . ol llir ^ ointnii i; ; ; \ 
11 thc^*" -vfco •.lairTiirni f hr f\j\:t>r.:. ( nn-.ii: it: ■> >f: .idi! 
/ V / nihtit'th. > fj^. aio :ai^r:i laiulci:: : iu- r. . .lol. »l:k .il 
tjiiC'.JuMi vv !iu }j ciuct I • p.t .t or . on, v'p' ;o!i ^ »! ' 

v^UJf^fj )Crourul'. ihr ,o*. i.il ;:iiti:-;r'. ii' ; : . r r ii l- ;oir. !--:;;u!.» 
JjO!l, tMj! .j!!ov*'. it !v» lo-.U" :')^" p^^'iiv.i. 
i \\\ ;-.ti*iM vO!J;i;!-.i:)i? \ 

<>iMhcoiu' h.uul 1? .H'.j' f-^rr /'.;>/■ f ^ ■. ,'r.';. 

;;o/; t^j.j! ;hr .hi;:vt^ .licnjl.l rjH^" Ih' .o:i. .i . .i .i! 
parts If) Nor .houiTT v »i5r : !; ; ••: :lu' i . , 

: u »r' o! ' VvC v }ui : , M . ni ' lu* ! s r . : . :i .iiu . .i > .i : r\- a i >, *' it;.:: 
Ui'.; (. iirr.:ia!V. ;l! 'hr;: vlivc' ^ o. .i;:o: - ( ?:ri\ 

:iai*v in x.Mir.H*^ u ;n»rr .j; v».:i. . o;:l :■ Hit' 

>*i»Tk •>! ;.i.!:sv" a.'ikl pt\uc" .:: ' .v r:: . ' v*.. .!* 

^■m:..t;, rirLi." i^' » o: »r fv oa^l S wO''j'a\i 

I o: !Sv.' N.ik;- *! a;i.i:*.:^ .t::.: .1 : ^ . ; - >; : o; p.jr: .i' 

tlioxc i:; w ol li.* . ii:;r.-"i I .\o;.;.* p:.^;*o.; 

^cp' v'' vtlT.h a^ .1 .. o-:. :!:;!:; v. , - 't: h'::^ r 1:^- 

iinujuc po!c:^:ia- o: ;:sr .Ji;;:.:' .ul.t • . .; l- 'Ia ol 
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al ICi^Jf:iwr :u:::ia:^ . \\-\\\..\:\ :..■!;" . .i:^: ' .:\\\\ \ o: :r;j 

hu:TUiii ^mn.N ilo u^c :fi-; .a::v.:.iw' o' / >:f f\:-:'*r^-, ( 
\:i!uHifn) I he ^oiJ^cp! o: w o:'.;:v. .ir\:: o' ^ o :\ -.^ : c l'.^ ^' ;Vv^ 
posed hcr^.' a^ .« : raiiu*^^ ' fc^ :^ .t 

priKlue! Ii» tostcr tIJC J; u . ^lo:-,^ I o!^v.- Jj.ira. 

church al! arc p-ve^::a;:^ v^:rr!j:::-\ o- 

cc^rissjicTKc. aith^^^vf^ : tUTc a^c J: ^ * ' ^,-s -vi r*c' p;a^ ;\: 
Mr:T:irw i" Scc>^n:J. ^ori.\*:-. .ry '''(^"-c v!_;Nt.:K' • 0:1- 
NhouiJ ruaxi^Tii/C :rv;;v^>-- -v* a vonir^;;.:.:" . 

c^-^nNvicrSwC rcqu;: ar " " ••; »:"ia. p* ^ : c : ^ v 

;hc jhar^h MViai :>>uC^. r^ii' a.sv^ * ■ :i.r , :^ - ,. 

::or^,ai pi>>:'.so:> "^c pu* lo'v^a'.' *o* I'cj .l-j^a'c '*'c ^'^rT' 
rruirat^ ( >r- 'V.c'>c ^vK:a- i-^^i'r- v-"' ■•; . " 

*!'.'»* r 1 1 a fc* o I L* r 1 1* IV. . v - 1 p • ; : r a • . • »^ 1 * c * \j - • i . -» . , . , 

^ai vhincC^ 4u>ulJ prc-^crw;^ I'^i'J. * v^n' ; - a 
•.us:a:ncKi Jc^a'c aSnj: ^^kui^ ''\c vh.,-,*- > a. 
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ministry, so the work of justice and peace has to be seen as 
the province of several discipline and functions of the uni- 
versity if it is to rnark^ the character of its educational mis- 

«on. Briefly » the justicc^d peace themes should not be 
olated in the theology or religious studies department. 
The principal responsibility may well be rooted there, but 
the'ministry cannot be contained there. 

Second, the content of the justice and peace experience: 
it is helpful to remember the injunction on *'Education for 
Justice" ^f the 1971 Synod. Justice education should be a 
blend of theory and practice. Constmcting options for this 
to occur again requires the involvement of several seg- 
ments of the campus. 

Thii:d, the quality of justice and peace programs: haying 
just called for a mix of theory and practice (a difficult task 
in itself), it is'equally necessary to warn against reducing 
the justice and peace themes to "practical" (i.e., nonaca- 
demic) dimensions. The justice and peace dimensions of 
the curriculum need to be held to the same academic stan- 
dards as the rest of the acadenjic program. If that does not 
occur, the whole idea will soon be in disrepute in college or 
university circles. Nothing would be more damaging to the 
long-term viability of the justice and peace work on cam- 
puses. 

Fourth, some categories for reflection: the contribution 
of a college or university to a person*s life is by nature 



long-range. One tries in a process of higher education to 
impact the basic categories of a person's thinking and 
habit of acting. Two concepts which are centrally related 
to the idea of a community of^dnscience and directly per- 
tinent to the educational procfess are those of vocation and 
citizenship. The concept of vocation can shape religious, 
moral, intellectual and personal themes into a coherent 
framework of life. It seems too little cultivated today, 
almost as if it were too. comprehensive an idea for a spe- 
cialized age. The idea of citizenship relates directly to Pope 
Paul's comments on the primacy of the political in society. 
Both ideas are pertinent to Vatican H's call for people of 
greater wiidom. Wisdom in the Cathie tradition is a 
blend of knowledge, experience, qualitiS of judgement, 
and not least, ^fts of the Spirit. 

To meet the Council's call for people of wisdom involves 
drawing from our traditions of faith, reason and spiritual- 
ity. To state this is to recognize th^ dimensions of the chal- 
lenge facing colleges and universities in the justice and 
peace ministry. > ' 



/. Bryan Hehir is Associate Secretary, Office of Inter- 
nationalJustice and Peace, United States Catholic Confer- 
ence. 
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Education in a Global Perspective 



Laurence T. Murphy, M.M. 



To seek a better and more just society is a goal not lim- 
ited by national horizons. Indeed . . the question of inter- 
national eduction is of the warp and woof of the business 
of higher education,^ because in its own way it raises the 
question of goak for a Catholic college or university. As 
Walter Kaufmann notes in The Future of the Humanities^ 
the failure to.think about goal^ is perilous in times of rapid 
change.* Thus ^e question of international education, 
which is primarily the question of bringing to students a 
vision of the reality of human living on a small, conten- 
tious and interdependent planet, should be seen in terms of 
two major historical developments since the end of World 
Warn. 

Educators know that the world today is and has been in 
a state of very rapid change over the last thirty years. The 
explosion of knowledge, especially in terms of technology, 
the population problem, the political environment, the 
fragility of international' economic and political institu- 
tions, the obvious interdependence of nations, and in par- 
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ticular the case of- the nearly one^billion people who live in 
extreme poverty in the so-called third world — all these 
contribute to the coming of age of a new world. John W. 
Sewell writes of this as the emergence of global political 
and economic interdependence on a scale hardly imagin- 
able twenty-five years ago. This interdependence, he points 
out, has been manifested in such seemingly unrelated 
phenomena as continued "Stagflation" in the industrial- 
ized economies, the depletion of the world's fisheries, the 
continuing threat of a world food shortage, and the impact 
of a fourfold increase iathe price of oil.^ Americans have 
come to realize that the social costs of problems such as 
population growth, the migration of peoples, terrorism, 
and narcotics traffic can only be^ dealt with by cooperation 
among all nations, rich'and poor. 

Cultures too have been more and more drawn out-of 
their parochial boundaries in'such obvious areas as dress, 
hair styles, music, and consumption of material goods. 
Even conflicts have changed direction, with the East- West 
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division sharing the scene with the newer North-South dif- 
ferences. The great paradox is that as the world becomes' 
increasingly interdependent (and therefore more vulner- 
able) it is aJso becoming increasingly fragmented and con- 
tentious. 

The second great movement affecting us is the change 
from elitism to egalitarianism in higher education. This is ^ 
of course particularly true within the industrialized coun- 
tries. In the United States the initial impetus came from 
President Truman's Commission on Higher Education, 
and' was facilitated by the G.I. *'Bill of Rights" which 
made entry to college of university Hnancially possible for 
the returning WW II veterans. The Commission concluded * 
that half the American population could benefit from at 
least two years of education beyond high school, and a 
third had the capacity to ea^ a four-year college degree.' 
This mass movement, built on the changes already brought 
about by the land-grant colleges, provided the means of 
. entry not only to the professions but to a wide range of 
new occupations. All of this his transformed the character 
of higher education and given rise to new problems of 
goals and purpose. 

Roman Catholic colleges and universities must also 
come to* terms with the great changes in the Church, and 
the consequent difference in the expectations of their stu- 
dents. The last fifteen years have been a stojmy passage, 
and the question of what it means to be a Catholic institu- 
tion has been a troublesome qne. In the context of Uie 
three-fold structure proposed for all Catholic educator^y 
the American bishops in their pastoral letter. To Teach as 
Jesus Did — i.e. doctrine, community, and service — 
international education would probably be understood 
best in terms of education for justice/ And for this, I sub- 
mit that the point of departure is the scrutiny of the sign^ 
of the times. 

I spoke of international education as a vision of the real- 
ity of human living in the contemporary world. This is an 
ancient quest, of course, made new by the expansion of 
our vision from the restricted one of Europe and North 
America io today's, global society. But a vision must be 
rooted in the real world, and so our Hrst and essential task 
is to help students become aWare of the way the world is 
structured by its systems and institutions. It means that a 
knowledge of global concerns is at the heart and not the 
periphery of life. This raises two problems. Fjirst is the 
problem of competence. Who is prepai»i to teach these 
matters to undergraduates, especially given the academic " 
specialization reflected in our departmental structures? 
The problems are immensely complex, often seeming 
intractable, and the tcmptatioft is to treat thein by special 
programs or courses added on to the curriculum; This 
would simply be a.veneer appUed to the finished product. 
Such course^ and programs may help a few to broaden^ 
^ their vision pf the world, but it is unlikely that they will 
have significant effect op the uniyersity or its students, 
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The second problem is the one mentioned at the begin- 
ning of thisarticle, the question of goals. Given the long 
history of avoidance of thinking about goals by students 
and teachers alike, this problem is acute. It means re-think- 
ing the mission of the imiversity, and of calling to account 
all the components of the university in terms of the mis-^ 
sion. We ought not treat of the broad question raised henC 
but rather reflect on the particular question of the goal of 
education as international, which is a different thing from 
the goal of international education. The former sees the 
global dimension as central to the educational task; the 
latter sees it as a specialty. The former asserts that we are 
obligated to prcpare students, as adequately as possible, to 
live in their worid which is ^obal. That is to say that no 
student can be adequately prepared for human Ufe, for 
Catholic life, or even for professional Ufe, unless he or she 
is educated to know global realities, appreciate global 
interdependence and diversity and understand the practical 
impact these will have on us all. Students must be helped to 
apply critical judgment to these matters analyzing the 
structures and systems of the world in terms of both their 
efficiency and of their justice. The relation of such critical 
analysis to Christian faith was made clear by the Synod of 
1971. 

In the practical order the question of mission, of basic 
goals, must be taken up at the highest level of administra- 
tion as well as by the facylty. Each institution should have 
' a clearly articulated statement of mission, and the adminis- 
tration should take pains that it not' be mere rhetoric but a 
practical directive of institutional life. Then some instru- 
mentality should be established that will regularly call to 
account the components of the institution in terms of its 
mission. That means a policy decision to insist that practi- 
cal ways be found to pursue the goals across the board. 

It is thetaculty above all which must be helped in its pro- 
fessional growth to recognize the implications of an' intcr-i 
dependent worid for all the disciplines. This requires provi- 
sion for.cotftinuing professiohal education thaf takes cog- 
nizance of this need. Especially it asks of our faculty that 
they accept the notion of ministry that is not limited to the 
campus ministers or religious studies department, and that 
they accept the notion that each faculty person has respon- 
sibility for moral education. 

Thereafter education for living on a small planet can be 
seen as a task directed at all students and not as the^ pre- 
paration of some studcntS'^or foreign service, for interna-, 
tional business, and so forth. It is a pcofoundly difficult 
task, and I do not know where it may be adequately carried 
on at present. Yet I beUeve it is also a matter, of practical 
urgency. r . 

That brings us back to the teaching of vision. There are 
some who hold in this alleged time of apathy that there. is 
no appetite for vision. But I hold to the contrary that we 
are adequate to a more profound view of the human race 
and thai indeed it is our birthright, and I am reminded of 
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the words^f Edna St. ViiiC«t MiUay: 

The world stands out o" f itherside, 
, No wider than the heOf^ « wicfe; 
Above the world is str^^'^*^ the sky. 
No higher than the heart is higf^^ 

Laurence T. Murphy, A/-^-* ^ Professor of Philosophy 
and Humanistic Studio ^^^^ flail University. 
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Justice. . .What is it An About? 



:v v.Vv 



David B. BarreD, CSX. 



To speak of Education Justice is, in sense, sim- 
ply to ask the question: *'^hat oug^t we to do in the face 
of the inequities of our sOCittyV> **How do we discfever 
what is just!'' Concretely^ this paper I suggest a way of 
approaching these qucsti^'^ in regard to such issues as 
"development" and/or **f°^^gn aid/'' 

Consider one of the mo^^ <^lebrated statistics: 6% of the 
wOTld's people (U.S^A.) <?o^ume 40^o of the world's re- 
sources. Without inquiring how this is calculated, it is not 
implausible. Yet even so gi'^tan inequity as this would not 
necessarily spell injustice* Consider that a mere 6% of the 
staff of any institution ^ and control of 40Vo of the 
resources of the institution^ yet through their stewardship 
they created in the place a fantastic environment for livipg 
and working. To do such ^ ^^ccessful job they had to bend 
all their efforts towards common good, and execute 
their roles with consimtf^^f ^ui^sse and integrity. Con- 
sider further that tbc staffs in scqj^ other institutions re- 
qture less, but no other P^ce is ^ well-managed as this 
one. Certainly the contrib^^^Qn of this tiny n^nority to the 
common enterprise would i^^ake the inequity in resptirccs 
commanded worftwhile; ^act, if ^e could calculate the 
worth of their contribution* we would be somewhere near 
a proportional equality ! ^ ^ ^ 

,We may prefer greater P^Hpation than this suggests, 
but on sheer management grounds it would be self-defeat* . 
ing to campaign for more equitable distribution if the pre- 
dictable effects would sp^^ deterioration of the working 
environment. Aristotle suggests \hat we consider a fair 
measure of goods one wbi^^ is proportioned to the relative 
merit of the individuals involved <^ however that merit be 
measured.^ I have suggested one measure: contribution to 
a harmonious atmosphere ^orieing and living. 

12 . . 
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1. A Scheme for ApporttoniBg Jnstly 



Aristotle's notion of proportional equity intends to cap^ 
ture the common notion of iustice: everyone should be ' 
given a fair shake. *Fair' means *equal* only when we are f 
dealing with a respect in which each one is equ&i«;The 
notion of fairness implicitly includes that of merit^^ 
desert) — sb much so that we introduce deliberate handi- 
caps when the aim is to equalize, Thai is, fairness includes 
a recognition of differences; things do not have to be 
leveled to be fair. \ ^' 

I would argue, then, that theories of distribution need 
not divide between merit and equahty, but rather turn on • 
the ways we assess merit: what respects we coxmt and how 
we count them.* Hence if one says that all people should be 
given an equal opportimity, we might ask why they should. 
Is this a md-e democratic prejudice? It could be, but we 
could also defend such a proposal as appropriate to a 
society that believes in a shared human potential.* Oppos- 
ing positions would propose^something akin to Aristotle's 
^esis of ^'natural slaves," or construct a justification of 
our standard Western attitude towards other peoples. 

As Paul Streeten and others at the Institute for Develop- 
ment Studies in Sussex, England, elaborate an approach to 
** development" based on this concept, they present it as an 
alternative. Thus, they clarify the purpose of development: 
**to raise the sustainable level of living of the masses of 
poor people as rapidly as is ^feasible to provide all human 
beings with l^e opportunity to develop their full poten- 
tial." Of course, mosy *poor countries will not be able to 
satisfy basic needs on their own within a reasonable time 
span without substantial assistance from outside.". So it 
may sound like semantic rieight-of-hand to distinguish aid 
from assistance. Neverth^ess the context makes clear that 
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Streets could answer no if asked whether we should ^ve 
; aid to the poor. Assistance for development, yes; hand- 
. outsv no. And much of the ambiguity which bedevils cur- 
rent debate turns on identifying aid with handouts. 

Yet what allows Streeten to propose the goal he does for 
'development, presuming that we will simply a9cept it as a' 
base line for further discussion? Two interlocking convic- 
tions, I suggest, one of which I have already identified: the 
belief that each human being deserves such an oppor- 
tunity. The other must be that the goods of the ^rth are 
meant to subserve those basic hurnan need^. It must Jbe 
part of our understanding of resources that they be '^avail- 
able to all to fill their needs." To speak of earth, eur, Are 
•^and^ter as resources is to ascribe to them a destiny (or 
intentionality) prior to ownership. It is this grammatical 
fact, if you will^ which *;^ows Paul VI to remind us that 
^*np one may appropriate surplus goods solely for his pri- 
^ vate use when others lack the necessities of life; the jight of' 
private property can never be exercised to the detriment of 
the common good. ■ ^ 

To retain what J do not need in the face of another's, sur- 
. viv^ would be monstrous L may have come xo deserve 
mdre resources than mother, because I have shown that I 
can put them'^to better use, but that/*morc!' is quickly 
relativiaed by another's survival. If I claimed ochefv^se, I . 
would be overlooking the ''fact'' th^?^e shar;e a common 
human potential, 4s well as implicitly claiming .that my 
••bettef use" could take priority over his ''basic needs." 
^liis^ latter would invert the order inscribed in the two 
senses of merit: the underlying ^ense in wn^ch each person 
deserves an equal opportunity, and the socially operative 
one in which rewards are scaled to performance. 

We may easily muddy the.abstract example, of course,"^ * 
by sketching a case: am L Required to give of the more 
which I need to do my job, to support.someone who isn t 
doing his? The answer of course is no. Sympathy may click 
something from you, but all he deserves is the opportunit/A: 
And yet the example pushes our considerations to a more 
profound levd: what is* the status oT the more I need to do 
my job in the face of millions of people who lack the very, . 
opp)ortunity to activate their human potential? Am I obli- 
gated to give up something of What I have — to "modify 
my life-style," if you will — to accommodate their more 
basic needs? Furthermore, vHiat if my renunciations have 
no measurable effect on their status? 

This question is at once pressing and distracting. There 
is a way of answering yes which presumes an ideal 'scheme 
of distribution. This form of justification so nettle,d 
Robert Noiick that he composed an account euphemis- 
tically titled a "theory of entitlement" to show that hisWi- 
cal precedent outranks abstract schemes in arguments over 
assignment of goods. The theory offers a way of justifying 
the social arrangements' we have come to accept, and 
shows one reason why our socio-economic structure toler- 
ates the inequities which result.* But what about pi^oposals 
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for l^d reform,' or other sucb redistribution scbem^? 
Granted their small chance of success, are they to be 
deemed unjust? That is, can one argue that someone 
hferiting much more than he needs is actually entitled to the 
inhwitance — In more than a legal sense? ^^ust one try to 
amie that way, as a bulwark against theabstrsCct schemes 
ofpolicy planners? Are these the only alternatives? 

Clearly they are not, and a middle way is available to us 
in Aristotle's notion of justice as proportional equity. 
- Despite the mathematical background, the propprtionality 
Aristotle propose is not a decision schen^e but a set of 
directions indicating the kir^ qf judgments we will be re- 
quired to make if we want teheed our inbuilt sens)? of fair- 
ness. Indeed,, the scheme he offers is appropriatdy ab- 
stract; it is we ourselves^who must settle on the relevant dis- 
criminating^ factory The formula he offers will not dis- 
tribute goods, but undoes suggest lines along which those 
who make sucb decisions miisl be educated. Andksinc^ all 
of us, iC oiily by our habits of consumption and^produc- 
tioji, ha>^e some say in such decisions ^ however small — 
it is in our iitterest to discern those lines sts they are ger- 
mane to our continuing education. 

2. Dbtracting Inures for lUdbnality 

Before exploring these lines lesidin^o education for jus- ' 
tic^, however, we Heed tc^eal with one more legacy ^f our 
, liberal infatuation with policy planning. *Jhe quest for im- 
partial distribution schenaes could be represented as a re- 
sponse to fairness because we allowed ourselves in the past 
to be persuaded — by appeals to complexity? — ' to settle 
for a non-participatory democracy in which officials car- 
ried put theii^ responsibility for the.common good by: 
"solving -our? problems." A dominant image of "the 
machinery of government" reinforced our sense of power- 
lessness, and so enhanced the power of policy planners.^ 
Indeed, a similar feeling pervades |pucbr current Uterature 
designed to show us how systemic injustice has become;- 
that is, the argument neglects to remind us that it is in part 
we ourselves who empower the. corporate powers by our 
acceptance of their value system: "that happiness is ciirect- 
ly tied to an ever greater profusion of material goods — 
that consumption is happiness."* . ' 

We have been taught to loA: somewhere else for the 
source of the decisions affecimg systemic features of our 
society — e.g. distribution of goods — and so would 
naturally prefer that this nameless, faceless process pro- 
ceed as "impartially" as possible. So Aristotle's mathe- 
matical scheme loses its appropriate ^move, and becomes 
a literal fantasy: that what we are Jqoking for and wish to 
appeal to is a formula rendering just distribution. Perhaps 
the inherent ambiguity of Adam Smith's image of an "in- 
visible hand" set us up for this particular sleight-of-hand;'- 
yet history has taught uSothat Adam Smith's image made 
the sense it did only because we could presume a host of 
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hdping hmids in informal distribution (and re-distribu- 
, tion)«dieihes of interlocking communities. It is such com- 
munities, howev9« which the bureaucratic ideal of ration- 
ality,, predicated solely on 'the rights of individuals, has 
sordy undermined.' 



3. Rdaled MiscoD&ptioiis of Power 

Furthermore, if the prevailing pattems of rationality ill 
serve us in learning how to in^e those proportional judgr 
ts which we have secii constitute just decisions, so tfo 
common ^conceptions of power. Ncigtihorho<kl or- 
ganizers are busy doing battle with such misconceptions of 
power and their therapeutic slogan •*empowennent'' sums 
up their efforts. For it is not a matter of giving power back 
to the people, but of the people recognizing how much of 
the power is theirs. By shifting from the noun power xo a 
verb empower, they encourage us to participate in an acti- 
vity rather than be dominated by an alien object. 

The rhetoric of neighborhood organization, however, 
often strikes us as more militant than their practices actu;- - 
ally are — partly because they need to generate a good deal ^ 
of momentum to crash the psychic barrier we have de- 
- scribed: a collective conviction that someone else holds the 
power. But stL^ because all of us tend to rely on the single 
expression power to cover 'what have long been recognized 
to be two quite distinct reah&es: force and authority: The 
distinction tui^^is otk legitimation, and the source ,of 'Ic^ti- 
macy lies in large part within ourselves. The stcapiroller or 
the mai}. with a gun can force conformity but nevef 
acquiescence. Authority /on the other hand,, governs me 
through my acquiescence. Such atithority may at times 
have recouSrse to coercive power, but that is tolerated be- 
cause df an^acquiescence in the background. We permit a 
legitimate government to govern us, even at times to con- 
strain us — Chat permission is part of its legitimacy. Since 
we use the expression power to cover both realities, we 
need to remind ourselves how we intend it: a powerful 
speaker may have a booming voice that forces my atten- 
tion, or he may speak authoritatively with convincing 
argument — and he may do both<. 

The difference becomes especially telling when we over- 
look it. So I may be persuaded that the powers that domi- 
nate politically and economically sue constraining me, 
when in fact I am authorizing their power over me. When I 
select a "prepared** product extravagantly packaged, I 
have helped an agribusiness to comer a market and have 
contributed to maldistribution. The effects are systemic, 
but my complicity is personal. There-arc disproportionali- 
ties involved which I can train mjrself to discern, so that I 
have some idea of the larger price I am paying in purchas- 
ing the product — that is, what the higher cost amounts to, 
and what I am supporting iit paying it. 
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4. PoBtical Barriers^to Understandiiig 

I have been maneuvering us by a series of steps tpwards 
a way oC responding to the preferred form of our opening 
question: what should/can we do in the face of such in- • 
cr^ble inequities? We have just now be^ threading our * 
way through a common smokescreen: alM^ose powerful 
other forces. I have chosen an exzxopiz of economic power. 
— a multinational agribusiness, but often our sense of ;; 
powerlessness is reinforced bgr political factors ' — espcr 
dally by national boundaries. So world-wide statistics pn 
resource anid consumption tell ps that ''one-third of the 
world's people now (1974) consume two-thirds of the 
worid's minerais and energy,** yet do not the South Afri- 
cans and Saudi i!^bians think of the uranium and oU that 
lies under their soil (i.e., within their bouifdaries) as theirs 
before they think of:;it as a certain percentage pf the 
world's mineral resource? Don't Texans fed the same 
about //ie£r oil? Wouldn't we? (It matters little whether the 
l^ws in effect grant mineral rights to individuals or to 
•states; either subject presumes ownership.) 

One can argue against this presumption, of course; 
^either as PaulVl did from God's intention, or as I haye 
from the grammer in our talk about resources* 

Yet chauvinism seems rdatively imperious to argument, 
and so, national hegemony contributes that much more to 
bur sense of someone eke haying the power. This blockage 
. can be fdt so keenly that the only way out would seem to 
"be some form of world government. At whidh point, of 
. course, the entire quest for justice — or a **new inter- 
'"national economic orderl* — joins the scrap heap of high- 
V^school debate topics, and we are freed to pursue business 
as usual. Yet what moved us to so remote a conclusion was 
the picture we have been carrying — of someone else mak- 
ing the decisions, and of experts devising the formulas 
which political managers can implement as policy. 

Well this side of any dreams *'or schemes for world 
government, however, we are Hnding out that there is an 
international economic order — or disorder. Interdepen- 
dence is a fact of foreign exchange,^and domestic exchange 
reflects that interdependence directly. And vice-versa as 
well, as President Carter was told in every capital during 
his recent trip abroad: unless the United States manages to^ 
curb its energy demands, the dollar will continue to fall in 
comparative value. Thp concern of the interlocutors 
stemmed from a longstanding realization o( how closely 
their economics were tied to the dollar; our concern should 
come from how startled we were that our consumption 
• habits actually made a difference. As we continue to trace 
the implications of economic interdependence, in an effort 
to find our own way back to responsible action, we may be 
surprised to find in the multinational corporations a 
mediating factor, f say this despite the fa$:t that few, if any, 
multinationals are authentically multi- or trans-wAonal^ 
any more than British colonialism was colonial; yet their 
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presence and formal organization nay afford at least some 
concq>tual ways through the barriers of national boun- 
daries. .1 
> " ✓ - • 

5. AlFairAaJ^pmefltaBdaNi^ > . 

The economic fact of interdependence helps us towards 
answering the question: wl£at difference could what we do 
make? Jt takes an analytic science like economics to trace 
those otherwise inv^ble connections which can convince 
me of my ties to people living many thousands 'of miles 
away according to utterly different customs. And econo- 
mists are far from clear about them, even though inter- 
national monetary fluctuations display interdependence as 
a fact. Once we have become convinced* of the fact, how- 
ever, our initial considerations about resources force us to 
a clear conclusion. Put quite simply^ it is that ''the world 
. . . can no longer afford the production-consumption pat- 
terns of middle-clas9 America."^* ' 
^ That is! given our conceptual argument in support of the 
'*basic human need$'^ approach to development — an 
argumen^t based at once on, the meaning of r^ources and 
on the intrinsic jpotentiaT worth of every humi^ b^g — 
gether with the fact of economic interdependence, it makes 
good sense to say that^the world cannot' affora our life-, 
style. Note how such a conclusioi} transposes the question: 
do we have an oblig^^tion to aid thfc p^r?* — or do less 
advamtaged have a right to our surplus?* — by questioning 
what many inquirers naturally presumed: do we have a 
ri^t to live as we do? The negative anWer I gyfc to this 
question is supported m part by pcrvaJslve facts about 
international interdependence. But in the fferm the ques- 
tion finally took, one couJd defend a negative response 
from the relatively- noncomparative norm of sufficiency. 
This is merely another way of saying that our current life- 
style would be easier to defend if it were not so patently . 
ridiculous! 

In speaking of sufficiency as a norm in matters of jus- 
tice, I am quite aware how elastic a notion it is.^' I have 
adopted it deliberately in order to allude to cognate criteria 
like elegance, -simplicity, and fruitfulness. Fo^we think of 
these as moreUesthetic than ethical notions, and bringing 
aesthetic notioHs to bear on issues of justice should direct , 
.us more towards order than towards adjudicating adverse " 
claims. Modem discussipns of justice have tended to begin 
with the rights of individuals, and thence inquire into the 
obligations these entailed for others. Classical treatments ' 
of justice sought to establish an order, and thence adjudi- 
cate what was owed to persons according to their roles in 
that order. 

Many cultural currents have militated against our think- 
ing in these terms in more recent times. One of these was 
certaifily a modesty about metaphysical claims — and 
•order' invokes metaphysics; another stems' from the ten- 
dency to ma^e justice co-extensive with legal justice, and 
the minimal state eschewed comprehensive questions about 
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aim, goal, or order. Yet more recently, the facts of inter- 
' national econontfc dependency hav^e forced discussions of 
justice beyond the framework of l^al justice. The express- 
ly minimal political notion of rights cannot do justice to 
the complexity of human relationships, so that; cthidsts are 
increasingly calling pur asttention to the multiple orders.in- 
scribed in human interactions and overlooked by a simp^ ' 
framework of rights: social roles and relationships. 

FinaUy, ecological concerns have sensitized us to a way . 
V of thinking about himian beings in relation to the world 
which invokes all of the sophisticated interaction l<>re 
available from systems theory. In short, it seems that dis-^ 
cussipns of order have been fenced upon us. To paraphrase 
my earlier respo^ to our crudalS question: we cannot 
afford any longer not to think systemically. In fact, noth- 
ing but the illusion of a world and a sdf without limits ever 
allowed us to c^pertse with reflections on order. 
To insist that we take the risk of formulating the order 
I constitutive of our world, however, need not imply a pre- 
dilection for planning. To recognize ordered relationships 
is one thing; to pretend to be able to alter them systemical- 
ly is quite another. > 

6. SafficfeDcy: Justice and the Sdf 

' To si>eak more specifically gif the norm of sufficiency, in 
fact, returns us home — to m^lf and to the community 
which gives me sustenance. Here it is helpful to recall an 
observation of Aristotle's in re^fse tO his own qtiestion: 
can one do injustice to oneself? Since he locates the speci- 
fic character of jiistice in one's relations with others, he 
must answer no: \ may harm myself, say, by overeating, 
yet I cannot (strictly speaking) be said to be doing myself 
an injustice. Yet the answer sounds too systematic, some- 
how, as anyone' who cares for a chronic guzzler acutely 
feels. They want to insist: "finally, you're being unfair to 
yourself." Aristotle senses this as^well, for he goes on to 
acknowledge that we can speak, albeit metaphorically, of 
justice to ourselves, in as much as we can legitimately thinl^ 
of parts of ourselves. He notes that the form of justice 

• involved, however, will not Vt political, but will follow the 
relationships which obtain among the paris of me: it will 
resemble more the justice attendant upon master-slave 
relations, or that of a household, notably between wife and 
husband.^^ . • . 

-These closing remarks of Aristotle's discussion of justi^ 
in the Ethics offer me a way of drawihg this discussion to a 
very ^ctical conclusion. His implicit reference is clearly 
to PraSfSv^discussion of body and soul* in the Phaedp, 
where die responsible agent only develops in the measure 
that the discerning principle (soul) directs the relatively 
fixed desires (body) to an acceptable goal: to form some- 
one like Socrates. Without deprecating the force of Plato's 
analysis, we could put Aristotle's observations at the serv- 

" ice of an even more expressly relational scheme of the self. 
We could extend his point (and in effect complete his own 
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treatmedty by stipulating that we will only be able to make 
the jtid^ments of propc»tional equity which justice re- 
quires in the measure that we have reconciled the conflict- 
ing demands within ourselves ^ 

The norm of Justice cannot simply be another* s need, 
for if that be the only measure each of us will be torn as- 
' sunder responding 'to it — there are so ^many others! Yet 
: the alternative does not need to move defensively to a pre* 
occupation with my own needs. Between these extremes 
lie^ the norm of SHf/iciency, which attends to others* iieeds 
**from-within/' By the metaphorical phrase **from with- 
in/! I mean out of a process of dealing with the needs, that 
crop up within me — befriending, diverting, encouraging, 
^axtjpsting them — with a>iew towards forging a self neatly 
>a^ the service of those goals embodied by the people whom 
. Hiave come to admirb. 

7. EdncatioB tm Justice^ 

The struggle to reconcile the conflicting desires and 
needs which crop up within me des^es but one name: dis- 
ppline. We quickly resent ha^g others discipline us, and 
^easily tire of disciplining ourselves, but we never outgrow 
either process. As adults we enter into or conHrm rdation- 
siiips which make demands upon us tantamount to disci- 
pline — ^ think how early mp^ people in our country rise to 
get to work! And we have adopted goals for ourselves 
which require some strict priorities if they are to be 
achieved. ^iTOiis generic sense, all education is education 
for justice, insofar as it apprentices us to a discipline. We ? 
come to appreciate the relative worth of things in the pro- 
cess — positively in a well-organiz^ and substantive 
course, and by default in one which (we feel) emphasizes r 
the wrong things. An educational process which is authen- 

• tic — is not "Mickey Mouse'* — lays the groundwork for 
discriminating proportional judgments by displaying and 
demanding them as we are led to learn something. 

In this sen^, any decent education is an education for 
justice. Yet the sense remains somewhat formal, turning 
on the discipline required to understand auiything at all. 
The argument developed thus far laid particular stress on 
the interdependence of nations. Interdependence was said 
to be a ifact, but an economic fact, often not readily appar- 
3^ent except upon analysis. This is especially true in the - 
iUnitcd States, where our size and favorable situation leads 
to an illusion (and sometimes a positive goal) of economic 
independence. We^CouUts^^ the same thing about^need: it 

* is there; people are there wuK^ecds which (given the fact 
of^antcrdcpendence) will go linmet if we continue to live in 
our accustomed manner. Yet we may never come into suf- 
ficicnj contact wit|? these people to feel the demand of their 
need din our surplus. Meiaphorically speaJcing, as Aristotle 
would say, it would be like methodically repressing needs 
of our o\vn. The whole self loses before long, as do others 
who must associate with us. 

These observaUons suggest some explicit strategics for a 
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more specific education' for justice.* They- would involve 
% both careful analysis and exi)eriential involvement. The 
analysis would require closer scrutiny of relationships — 
social, political, and economic, as well as some explicitly 
critical reflection on the ways we;have become accustom^ 
to viewing these relationships — to bring in the expertise 
more native to philosophers and theologians. The courses 
in the curriculum which embody such analysis might 
. profitably be team-taught, since the subjects considered 
are "mixed'* — that is, they do not correspond very exact- 
ly to settled *di visions between academic disciplines. They' 
must' focis on^^ystcmic* understanding for the issues' 
involve a multipUdty of elem^ts, an^ reconciling these 
will demand a capacity to dlscem possible ways of ordering 
them. A dose scrutiny of statisticjtl argument in relation to . 
a particular issue (as Richard Titmuss exhibits in 77ie Gift 
Relationship) would help develop critical^ as well as dis- 
cerning j udgment. 
The experiential involvement will probably need to in- 
^ volve for most some explicit form of "voluntary displace- 
. mcnt.**'' Socio-economic boundaries arc as firm as politi- 
cal boundaries, if not more so, as students have found 
after taking an ••Urban Plimgc" into hitherto imknown 
parts of thdr own dty. Similarly, we often cannot appre- 
ciate just how bizarre arc the ways we routinely spend 
time, energy, or money until we have allowed ourselves to 
live otherwise and come to feel the difference. In either 
case, to come face-to-face with people in need is to under- 
stand how our way of Uving can be called affluent. Then to 
connect this enlightening self-awareness witH a studied 
appreciation of the connection between their need and our 
affluence is to trigger acute personal realizations with* far- 
reaching social consequences. Some such impressionistic 
sketch might guide those concerned to develop programs in 
education for justice. 

8. Indispensability of Commanity 

A final word about education as it lies beyond any pro- 
gram, yet closer to home. Our society schools us to con- 
simie; if we arc to realize a contrary discipline we will need 
to work to form a community. In fact, the disciplines of 

- community arc the very things from which consumer 
addiction promises to liberate u^, just as it offers us a sub- 
stitute for the regards of comnnmity: caring relationships 
with one another. In short, the consimicr ethos offers an 
ersatz substitute for community; so much so that our ordi- 
nary need for conununity is intensified when we realize 
how the disciplines demanded by conmiunity can offer a 
healthy antidote to those very weaknesses which give con- 
sumerism power over us. For it will take the support of 
community consensus to" help us break our long-estab- 
lished, culturally-ingrained habits of consumption. More- 
over, **members of the community can help each other 
with decisions on the making and using of money.'*" Fur- 

^ thermore, ''they can work together on matters of political 
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advocacy, scddng to translate to the larger society the 
values of cooperation and solidarity that they have found 
in their small ccxnmunity, gngnging together in the critical 
thiniring that must enter into pc^cy^ positions and suffering 
^ together the attacks of those whose vested interests they 
may thre^lfirr^ ^ 

9. A Political Afterwoffd 

^ Thect we have a distinctively populist vision. It is of- 
fered as an af1^rword« to flesh 9ai the intensely personal 
jmnt about justice; to offer an after*hours corollary to the 
remarks on education, and to offer a mini-step towards 
addressing the one dimension of the question Phavjc been 
av<»ding all along: the political. How can we manage that? 
Can we muddle along in our pseudo-democratic fashion; 

^ with certain interest groups disproportionately financed 
(to say the least), with citizens* lobbies collecting nickels 
and dimes to cbunter mammoth influence peddlers; or do 
we have to think about doing it the Chinese way? Ob- 
viously I can't even pose the question very well. I can only* 
invite you to eschew such management schemes, and reac- 
tivate my populist vision. It is something one would only 
dare to dp in America, whose distinctive political ideology 
remains populism, and where neighborhood organization 

- continues to capture our imagination — despite canned 
tdevis^ion and the shopping center blight. The hope is that 
bigness and anonymity will prove so ugly and pointless 
that enough people in enough places will put forward 
cnough^effort to begin to experience the advantages intrin- 
sic to a simpler conununal life., '*Coming gradually to 
terms with the meaning of suffering for themselves," 
members of such a community will **dare to take some 
risks for tt^|i^e of sufficiency for all the members of the 
* one globalrromunity." That is, their experience of shar- 
ing life will offer some tangible sense to the unit base 
naively proffered for resource statistics, and they will has- 
ten the future by anticipating it. At least they will have 
worked in a studied and deliberate manner not to con- 
tribute to the prevailing disorder, and thereby will have 
offered us all some taste of the order which we must at 
least contemplate if we are to go on. 
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FOOTNOTES 

1. For a scries of cs&ays exploring this question, see W. Aiken and H. 
LaFoUette (eds), WoHd Hunger and Moral ObUgation (Englcwood CliflK ^ 
N.J., 1977). 

2. yyistotle: Nichomachean Ethics^ Bk. 5. 

3. Hence F would take issue with William Fmakena, in his essay, 
"Some Beliefs about Justice^;* in Aiken and L4LFoUeue« op. dL, 47^-51. 

4. For an explication of shared human potential see Paul Strecten*s 
"basic human needs** thesis for development in K. Junesoe and C. 
Wilber; New Directions in Economic Deifdopment {f^cm Dame, Ind.. 
1979). and David Norton* /Persona/ Z>esfmie5 (Princeton, N.J.^ 1976K Ch, 
10: ''Intrinsic Justiceand Division of Labor." 

5. Paul VI., PopuJentm Progression in Joseph Grexniliioa, Gospel of 
Justice and Peace (MaryknoU, N.Y., 1976) 38^16.. For the basis of 
Paul's teachinrjcf. Aquinas. Summa Theolo^iae 11-11. question 66, arti- 
cle 7, where heaves the classipU formulaxl^of the principle. ^ 

6. Robert Anarchy, State and Utopia {S.y., 1974). 

7. This is the thesis of Christopher Lasch, Mayfen in a NeartlesyWorld 
(New York, 1978). See his review of the Carnegie Council report in New 
York Review of Books {TA^ovctnber 1977) 15-18. 

S. Richard Bamet in Sojourners (February, 1976) pp. 17f: **lncerview 
on Multinational Corporations." 

9. Stanley Hauerwas reminded me that Adam Smith wrotie. first dn 
moral philosophy and imcnded to rest his economics on the rel^timshtps 
so d^cribcd. For a fascinating description of these underlying relation- 
ships, see Jane Jacobs. Death and Ltfe of Great American Citie9'{Hew 
York, 1961). 

10. Alben Frifesch, The Controsumers: *A Citizen's Guide to Resource 
Conservation (New Yo^k, 1974). p. 23. 

1 1 . William Gibson, in Dieter Hessei (ed). Beyond Survival: Bread and 
Justice in Christian Perspectives (New York, 1977). p. 122. 

12. /Mi/., p. 129. - 

13. Alasdair Maclntyre is busy reminding us how unfruitful it is to pre- 
sume rights to be the basic socio-political notion. Sec his Against the Self 
Images of the Age {SotrcDzme, Ind., 1978). 

14. E.F. Schumacher's observatiod that our resources are our capital 
(in Small is Beautiful (N.Y., 1973) makes lis obvious point only when we 
realize them to be finite. 

15. Aristotle, Nichomachean Ethics^ Bk. 5, Ch. 1 1. 

16. cf. Norton, Personal Destinies, 343-53. 

17. See Henri Nouwen's development of this practice in Sojourners 
(December, 1977). 

18. 1 am indebted to William Gibson (in Seyond Survival, pp. 136^) 
for providing much of the formulation of this entire section. 
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TWO PILOT REPORTS 

< Viflanoy a University 

Owen R. Jftcksoii<O.S^. and 
Dftnid RegMi 



The early J970's were years of increasing. world wide 
famine and starvation for literally millions of people. 
Photos of infants with bloated bellies caused by malnutri- 
tion wkrt cbounonplace. All across the Sahil region of 
Africa and throughout large portions of Asig f6od supplies 
were limited br non-existent. Many people in our own 
country were appalled at the plight of these hungry masses 
afld asked not only what could bd done to help them, but 
why did such conditions arise in the first place. It was in re- 
sponse to this ''sign of the times'' that tbe.Peace and Jus- 
tice Program at ViUaiipva University owes its beginnings. 

initiaUXv-^ University Senate resolution called upon tfie 
Villanova community to explore possible avenues of relief 
for the needs of the himgry, while, simultaneously, re- 
thinking oar role as educators vis-a-vis ovi concern or lack 
of concern about this global tragedy. The Social Action 
Committee was given the responsibility of developing con- 
sdcbsness-raising programs and fupd raising activities, lii 
cooperation Avith the Campus Ministry Office sucn events 
as Hunger Awareness Week and "Balloon Day" answered 
the first part of the Senate resolution. Further, some mem- 
bers of the faculty put together an Honorjicourse entitled, 
"World Hunger Crisis.** It was offered in the Spring of 
1976 as a scries of special lectures on the various dimen- 
sions o f the hunger problem . : 

However, something more was needed. A breakthrough 
came at a May 1976 seminar in St. Louis spohsored by 
Bread for the World Educational Fund. This brainstorm- 
ing session pulled together a number of interested parties 
on campus in order, to discuss curriculum changes and 
provide ideas for people who were attempting to restruc- 
ture courses and programs of study in a way that might 
address the hunger issue. It was obvious that many schools 
were trying to focus attention on glob^ ,issufe[but were 
experiencing difficulties in fmding the pfoper academic ve- 
hicle. The likelihood of starting a new department of 
studies on hunger was remote. The interdisciplinary nature 
of the hunger issue, called for interdepartmental coopera- 
tion — .something not easily achieved. And, of course, 
hunger wasn't the only global problem. The arms race, 
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militarism, poverty, etc. were aH significant social pfob^ 
lems requiring broad analysb. 

Upon returning from the St. Louis conference we {levd- 
-oped an action plan which we hoped would be both com- 
prehensive and reasonable within the limited financial 
resources available. A proposal to create a Program pf 
Studies in Peace and Justice was submitted to the Dean of 
the College of Arts and Sciences. It called for two inter- 
disciplinary seminars, one to be an introductory course, 
the other to be an advanced, or capstone seminar. All 
other cotirses in the pi'ogram would be offered through the 
various departments of the College of Arts and Sciences.- 
This-^ plan was especially app^ng- since a number of 
courses were already offered at Villanova which focused 
on justice and peace issues. With additional interdisd- 
irfinary input, and some added ethical reflectiotis, courses 
sdbi as '^The Politics of Human Rights," ''Latin Ameri- 
can Society and Thought," and ''Economics of Social 
Issues" fitted quite well iq|^the new program. A surpris- 
ing number of our facult^Kre more receptive to the pro- 
posal and there were no sBbus objections from any quar- 
ter. Within a few months* time approvals had been re- 
ceived from the Dean, the curriculum conmiittee,.knd the 
Vice President for Academic Affairs. The blueprint was 
there; getting it off the drawing board promised to be 
somewhat more difHcult. 

The Introductory Course was initially conceived in terms 
of an interdisciplinary seminar covering a wide range of 
topics. We taught this way for one semester. Three profes- 
sors were present for each class, but the presentation of. 
material was mostly done by guest lecturers. While this 
proved interesting and informative, it clearjy lacked cohc- 
siveness. There was a defmite need to find a way of interr 
relating the many global concerns dealt with in the course, 
and the ethical and value considerations s^ necessary for 
justice education. 

The •^peafl of great price" was discovered in an essay by 
Paul M. Dietterich entitled, **Somc Dimensions of Inter- 
national Affairs Education." The article was one of a 
number of excellent writings compiled by Thomas Fenton 
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for the book* Education for Justice (Orbis. 1975). 
Dietterich's description of intemadonal affairs education 
fitted quite well into our understanding of peace and jus- 
tice education. He calle4|j|a process through which stu- 
dents become open and cmpathetic to other peoples and 
cultures, develop skills for analyzing global social issues in 
an ethical c6ntext, and learn how to translate their con- 
. cems into effeaive political and social involvement. 

This **Dicttcrich model" introductory coarse has served 
us quite well during the past two semesters. It fs divided 
into four major units: 1) Inclusion, 2) Perception, 3) 
Values, and 4) Influence. The Inclusion unit discusses the 
prejudices and ethnocentric biases which affect the human 
condition. An at^tempt is made, through reading and dis- 
cussion, to appreciate the uniqueness of each p)crson and 
the splendid variety in humankind. A global village model 
^d some developed game situations, together with parts 
of the filmstrip. Global City, published by the Peace and 
Justice Institute, St. Louis, Mo., comprise the Perception 
•phase of the course. For many students there is a rude 
awakening to the gross maldistribution of resources on our 
planet. Sub-units within this section touch on the lessons 
of the Holocaust, world hunger, and the arms race. 

The second half of the course addresses the Value and 
Influence concerns. What is a value? What are my values? 
— Can things be changed? How does change occur? These 
and similar questions are presented as central to the issues 
of peace and justice. Examining individual values through 
the clarifying techniques of Sidney Simon and others leads 
into the broader considerations of the ethical teachings of 
Jesus, Gandhi, etc. The social teachings of the Catholic 
Church as well as other religious bodies are explored for 
their evaluations of modern life. In the Tmal quarter of the 
course a variety of organizations which act as agents for 
social change are examined. Conimon Cause, Fellowship 
of Reconciliation, and Bread for the World among them. 
Students are also encouraged to look at their own life style 
and make comparisons with other peoples of different 
political and economic backgrounds. In short, we are rela- 
tively satisfied with the introductory course as now taught. 
The need for many guest lecturers has been eliminated and 
a cohesive, broad understanding of justice education has 
been established. Paul Dietterich, we thanlj you! 

Expanding the Program 

Another dimension of the Peace and Justice Program 
centers around the question of "the future.'" Simply^ 
stated, how do ^e help our students become skilled in 
restructuring institutions of society in more just ways, and 
broadening their vision for a new and better world. Given 
the prevalent attitude of the university student of the 
seventies, this is not an easy task. The more volatile and so- 
cially active student of the sixties is no longer with us. That 
student has been replaced by a diligent, but less responsive, 
undergraduate who accurately mirrors the psychological 
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perspective of today's society. At Vilianova, therefore, we 
decided to cap the program of studies with a seminar 
designed to assist students in determining the probable and 
possible futures open to them in expressing their witness to 
the need of social justice and world peace. This futurology 
course is still in the planning stages and will not be offered 
until the Fall of 1979, 

With regard to the other courses, efforts are^now being 
made to expanj the contend and increase their numbers. 
For example, a course entitled **HistOFy of South Ameri- 
can Cultures," previously taught by a member of the Hb- 
tory Department is now taught in conjunction with a 
theologian * knowle<fgeable in the area of Liberation 
Theology, and a sociologist whose expertise centers on low 
• income social groups- An economics course on the **Eco- 
nomics of the Underdeveloped Countries" nuikes use of a 
political scientist who has researched the use of food as a 
political weapon. The list is much longer but, we hope, the 
point is clear. Namely, there are many standard courses 
which cani)e revised in interdisciplinary and value centered 
ways. It is hoped, too, that a course wilf develop that can 
involve students in the actual social and political activities^ 
which are at work in our society and around the globe. 
This course would" allow for participation in a type of field 
experience. The Augustinian Order, which is the religious 
community affifiSted with Villanova University, has a 
number of communities located in poverty areas in this 
country and world wide. Conversations are currently in 
progress with the expectation that an academically credible 
way might be foand to offer students some first hand 
learning about Third World realities. 

We have encouraged students to participate in meetings 
and seminars sponsored by groups such as Bread for the 
World and Pax Christi/ These opportunities, and the 
Courses themselves, help to stimulate one's reflective* con- 
sciousness while in the program. Courses such as **The 
Third World Revolution," ''Politics of Human Rights," 
"Religious Studies: Issues in Peace and Justice," **People 
and Politics of Japan and China," and ** Philosophical 
Aspects of Criminal Justice" — as well as those already 
mentioned serve as an excellent framework in which our 
students can design their programs: when their perspec-n 
tives and values have been strengthened with the challenges 
of such material, it is imperative that they be given oppor- 
tunities for particular expressions of social influence. 

Any program of studies relies ultimately on the 
contributions and concern, the talents and the interest of 
its participating faculty. At a university the size of Villa- 
nova, there is no shortage of qualified, interested and 
interesting faculty. But the very size and diversity of the 
University brings with it, its o<vn problems. Since Villa- 
nova has four separate schools: Commerce and Finance; 
Nursing; Engineering; and Arts and Sciences on the under- 
graduate level, and a graduate faculty in the areas of 
Engineering, Arts and Sciences, and Law, there is a great 
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deal of autonomy and in many respects anonymity within 
the ranks of a faculty numbering over four hundred. 

The initial diffioUty we faced was the problem of bring- 
ing to the forefront those qualified faculty who would be 
willing to participate in an interdisciplinary approach to 
' the questions of peace and justice. Faculty are not immune 
to what niay be termed •**icrritorial jealousies." For 
reasons too varied to list many competent and well inten- 
tioned professionals simply do not wish to alter their pedi* 
gogical procedures. One has to know their facalty well in 
order to begin such a program. * 

The selec|k)n of a nucleus of faculty was not a random 
one. At tfl^Kune time, no attempt was ever made to ex- 
clude any of our colleagues from this program of studies. 
Further, to awaken the reflective spirits in our community 
at Vilianova, we began the Peace and Justice Faculty Club. 
The purpose of this club is to gather faculty members from 
every segment of the university once a month for a lun- 
eheon and an intellectual discussion on some topic of 
world peace and. social justice. Invitations were sent to 
every member of the faculty in the University — from 
every college. A minimal fee was charged to identify those 
who were really interested. The results have been quite 
good. 

Every luncheon — and we have held seven to date — has 
been attended by, at least, fifteen and by as many as thirty- 
four colleagues. There has resulted a flexible group of our 
colleagues — engineers* accountants, nurses, lawyers as 
well as members of the College of Arts and Sciences — that 
enjoys the opportunity to interact with colleagues who 
would otherwise have remained intellectual strangers. 
Consequently, it has been easier to involve members of the 
community in a number of important dialogues. The 
amount of faculty participation at meetings and seminars 
has improved. In addition to the luncheons, Villanova has 
also sponsored, in conjunction with the Augustinian Pro- 
vince, a summer workshop of its own. Reaching out to 
faculty in other colleges and universities, in June 1977 
Villanova sponsored a three-day workshop for approxi- 
mately 85 faculty members from other colleges. This 
helped create a network of interest among campuses. 
Other workshops in the future are anticipated as a part of 
our jz^ntinuing efforts to develop the concepts of peace 
and social justice in the entire community. 

Funding for all of the a-^ivities mentioned above 
remains a constant concern. Through the Office of Devel- 
opment we have made funding appeals to several corpora- 
xipftts and some federal agencies to help underwrite the 
development of faculty and programs in the area of values 
education. There is no question that values education has 
become an attractive area to these possible sources of reve- 
nue. The age of moral relativism has produced a counter- 
attack of commitment to a truly human perspective. There 
is no consensus as to the particulars of any one value sys- 
tem, but the traditional understanding of the more univer- 
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sal values that underly.the human situation has been loudly 
re-af firmed. 

Horror at the waste of hunian life and resources in 
Northern Ireland, Lebanon, Nicaragua and Uganda 
crosses every religious group, every ethnic background. 
The folly of nuclear proliferation, the senselessness and 
basicinhumanity of neutron bombs and unbridled military 
spending in a world that houses millions of starving poor is 
clear to every political party, every economic ideology. An 
informed and self^reflcctive faculty is an absolutely essen- 
tial ingredient for a successful academic campaign against 
the ignorance and indifference that is all too present at the 
educational institutions of America and around the globe. 
There appears to be a rising interest in the business com- 
munity for the position that the fight against moral apathy 
should be supported. 

A final point in this regard focuses on our hopes for the 
future. One area which we see developing is the expansion 
of faculty influence into the greater community which sur- 
rounds our campus. Villanova plans to offer a variety of 
workshops for local people mterestcd in Peace/Justice 
issues. The education toward peace and social justice is not 
confined to college students alone. The need for intelli- 
gent, conscientious citizens has never been greater. Univer- 
sities caxmot be ivory towers; they must move actively to 
contribute to the development of an informed citizenry. 
We see the role of higher education in justice education as 
one of service to students and the local community. Fur- 
thermore, it should be noted that Catholic primary and 
secondary schools throughout the country have begun to 
incorporate justice education themes into their curriculum. 
While it is hau-dly likely that these types of programs will 
attract large numbers^of students, it is reasonable to expect 
that some students will seek out schools which offer 
courses and programs of study which focus on peace and 
justice. Teachers, also, at grade and high school levels are 
beginning to seek training in these studies. It is important 
that higher education provide them the opportunities for 
retooling. 

When once asked why she cared for the poor. Mother 
Teresa responded simply, **because they arc there." The 
same type of response can be made in answering the ques- 
tion, ''why do you have a peace and justice program?" It 
is abundaptly clear that conditions in the modern world 
demand' mat we challenge students to examine their per- 
sonal values and explore new and creative ways to work for 
solutions to the many global problems confronting us. At 
their May 1978 meeting in Chicago the National Confer- 
ence of Catholic Bishops reaffirmed their desire to see 
Catholic schools participate in justice education. "We urge 
Catholic colleges and universities to develop degree pro- 
grams in justice and peace education projects." Further- 
more, they wrote: **the NCCB/USCC will invite scholars 
and universities to undertake serious research into issues of 
justice and peace." Peace and justice education is not a 
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frifl added to the acidCThic enterprise. Rather, for church 
fdated sdioob it must be seen as a core endeavor as we 
seek to boild a new and better world. 



Owen J. Jackson, OSA, is Campiis Minister and Prof tssor 
of Religious Studies. Daniel Regan is Assistant Professor, 
Philosophy, VUlanova University. 



University of Notre Dame: Spotlit on Bosinc 
What's Happening in the Busing CoDege?* 



The CoUege of Business Administration at the Univer- 
sity of Notre E>ame is energetically involved in issues of 
Justice, specifically where related to International Busi- 
ness, Bu^ness Ethics, Corporate Character and Decision 
Making Processes. The College is in the forefront of Uni- 
versity curriculum devdopment related co Justice, striving 
to express a keen sensitivity to Christian man in today's 
business environment. 

We in the Business CoUcgc arc t^oud and grateful for 
the dynamic and innovative leadership of Bro. Leo V. 
Ryan, C.S.V. Brother Ryan's Bfctimc involvement and 
personal concern Yoc Justice arc amply docimientcd by his^ 
accomplishment^ in both the public and private sectors. 
His encouragement and direction is in no small part a pri- 
mary factor in the Business College's efforts to support 
Justice Education . 

Recognition likewise is in order of a dedicated faculty 
whose endeavors to inculcate **studcnt awareness" of Jus- 
tice, reflect their own personal commitments to the ideals 
of a Notre Dame education. When preparing course 
syllabi* ea^ Business faculty member indicates how he will 
address issues of Justice in each of his courses. ' 

Business students* as well* play an integral part in the 
College's program for Justice Education. Many under- 
graduates participate in ^'Urban Plunge" or support Uni- 
versity activities in Justice* either through the Business 
Qubs or Student Government. All graduate students par- 
ticipate in a third'seniestei Workshop Course on ''Energy, 
Ecc^ogy, Equality and Ethics." Undergraduates avail 
themselves of courses on Business Ethics such as Decision 
Making in the Christian Tradition." 

BvsiBcst CoUete Working Committee 
for Jastfce EdocatkMi 

Aided^by a strong, centralized faculty under the leader- 
ship of the College Dean, the Working Committee tackles 
a two-fold task: (1) Encourage and promote greater stu- 

•Onc phase of Notre Dame's overall Education for Justice Program. 
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dent awareness of Justice, and (2) Support faculty initia- 
tives in this area. 

Understand^ly, faculty involvesient varies by individ- 
ual. In addressing the question of Justice in a dassroom 
setting,, faculty members leave their specialized areas of 
**academic security'' to step into the broader world of 
reality, a step taken with an obvious degree of apprehqi- 
^on. It «s hm that the Working Committee attempts to 
a mechanism of moral support to each faculty member* 

The Working Conunittee is informally structured into a 
'*core committee" of three professors, two graduate stu- 
dents and two undergraduate students. Working behind- 
the-scenes, the Committee initiates supportive actions 
within the College itself. Its primary vehicle for polioy 
implementation is the Business Activities Club made up of 
the individual student Department Club Presidents. 

The. Committee establishes personal contact with 
various faculty members and student club representatives 
to seek out input and feedback on ways to implement Jus- 
lice awareness within the College. It operates as a com- 
munication vehicle, alerting students, faculty and staff to 
each other's activities, methods, required support, con- 
cerns, etc. 

What then are the explicit Business College accomplish- 
ments and ongoing efforts in Justice Education at Notre 
Dame? The following listings are iiidicative: 

Past Activities 

, 1) This past simuner graduate MBA students, on their 
own initiative, gathered with key faculty and staff mem- 
bers at a luncheon meeting. The pactidpants discussed 
needs and tactics for curriculum modification to better 
enhance the inculcation of Ethics and Values. ^ 

2) A group of fiaunilty and students participated in a 
series of joint seminars in support of the "Third World 
Film Festival." 

3) pie Business College held a facility forum on ways to 
prepare and present Justiqr issues in the classroom setting 
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in support of but year's ^TcKb-In/* a one-of-a-kiod 
U ni v ersi ty activity. ^ 

4) As pnrt of ibis year's Cardinal O'Hara lecture series. 
Sister Jane Scully (Board Member, Gulf Oil Corp.) ad- 
dressed corporate morality spedficmlly in the area of politi- 
cal *'slusbTunds.** 

5) Currently, the Business College participates in a com* 
bined Philosophy/Theology /Badness committee review- 
ing areas of Ethics and Morality. An outgrowth of this 
area was the recent conference on **PoUdes and Persons: 
Dilemmas in Corporate Decision Making/' directed by 
Professors Coodpaster and Rube. Sponsored by the In- 
diana Committee on the Humanities^ this innovative con- 
ference developed open, in-depth conmiunication channels 
between academic experts and corporation executives on 
the trauma resulting from the clash of personal values and 
corporate goals. 4 

€i Professor Lee Tavis guided a group of businessmen 
and faculty in a three-day conference addressing the ques- 
tion of 'Multinational Corporations and Third World 
Poverty.'* As parti^pants in an ongoing ten-month pro- 
ject, each individual identified an action area he or she will 
address for later follow-up review. 

UpcMdag Events 

1) Professor John Houck and Father Oliver Williams, 
C.S.C., have co-authored a book entitled Face Value, an 
offshoot of their team-taught course on Christian Decision 
Making. Soon to be published* the book will be featured 
by Fortune magazine. 

. 2) Business undergraduates are formulating plans to 
sponsor a '^Business Evening** in late January on the ques- 
tion of business responsibility in the international sector. 
The program, part of an AISEC forum will consist of 
invited fa^nilty speakers leading open-panel discussions on 
relevant topics. 

3) Our Working Conunittee is pursuing avenues to pro- 
duce greater participation of Business College faculty in 
next year*s **Teach-In.** Aided by written correspondence 
from Dean Ryan and direct faculty contacts, the Com- 
mittee hopes to achieve a solid, two-day teaching effort in 
Justice Education. 

BPy virtue of a solid tripod foundation of faculty, suff 
and students, the Business College attempts to bring about 
Justice Awareness within and without the College. Many 
examples, some of which are here mentioned, bear evi- 
dence to this attempt. While admitting that our approach 
has been informal and apparently haphazard, we prefer to 
view it as a series of steps in a long-run continuing effort. 
Constantly aiming for greater involvement in Justice is- 
sues, the Working Committee utilizes the present College 
intrastructure of faculty committees and student business 
clubs to attain its goals. Positive reinforcement of faculty 



efforts, combined with moral support from students and 
personal one-to-one communication among ail, has made 
possible the success we have already achieved and bobters 

our hopes for further future success. 

RESOURCE LIST 

m 

Library Rcsowccs: BMingM Related 

New materials on business ethics and the special respon- 
sibility of business are regularly added to Memorial U- . 
brary collections. Provided below is a list of several recent 
acquisitions. Additional books may be located by chpcking, 
under the subject headings. Business ethics and Industry — 
Social aspects, in the main card catalog. 

Abt, Clark C. The Social Audit /or Management. New 
York: Aroacom, 19T7. CX. HD60 A27 

Carroll, Archie B. (ed.). Managing Corporate Social 
Responsibility. Boston: Little Brown, 1977. C.L. HD60.5 
U5 M337 

Jacoby, Neil H. Bribery and Extortion in Worid Busi- 
ness: A Stud/ of Corporate Political Payments Abroad, 
New York: Macmillan, 19T7. C.L. HV 6868 J3 

Klein, Thomas A. Socio/ Costs ttnd Benefits of Business. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1977. HD 60 K56 

1977 . 

Kobrin, Stephen J. Foreign Direct Investment, Indus- 
trialization, and Social Change Greenwich, Conn.: JAl 
HG4538K58 

*^ 

National Conference on Business Ethics. Bcntly College, 
Waltham, Mass. Business Values and Social Justice: Com- 
patibility or Contradiction? Bently College, Center for 
Business Ethics, 1977. C.L. HF 5387 N3 

Seidman, Atip and Neva. South Africa and U.S. Multi- 
national Corporations. Westport, Conn.: Lawrence Hill, 
1978. HD 2755.5 S4 

Sethi, S. Prakash. Up Against the Corporate Wall: 
Modem Corporations and Social Issua^fpf the Seventies. 
(3rd edition). Englewood Cliffs, N.J.:fl|ntice-Hall, 19T7. 
C.L. HD 60.5 U5S47 

Silk, Leonard S., and^vid Vogel. Ethics and Profits: 
The Crisis of Confidence in American Business. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1976. C.L. HD 60.5 U5 S54 
:Sturdivant, Frederick D., and Larry M. Robinson 
(cds.). The Corporate Social Challenge: Cases and Com- 
mentaries. Homewood, 111.: R.D^Jfrwin, 1977. C.L. HD 
60.5 U5 C688 
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NOTES ON OfTHER MODELS 

Manhattan College 



Joiepb fnhey 



In recent years many Catholic e^tucators have increas- 
tn(ly*lumed their attention to including studies which deal 
with social jitstice and global peace into their curricula. In 
addition, significant numbers of religious communities 
(especially women) have mandated their members to pur* 
sue jtistigt and peace in their various apostolates — espe* 
dally teadiing. The United Sutes Conference of Catholic 
Bishops — in response to the Call lo Action proposals — 
have caUerf^or university programs in justice and peace 
studies.* The. Association of Catholic Colleges and Univer- 
sities is takiijshe lead in challenging its members to devel- 
op programs in Education for Justice. A pre-coUegial cur- 
riculum has been designed and published by the NCEA 
National Center for Educationsn Peace and Justice. 

AQ of this is wry hopeful: It is hopeful not only because 
our theologians and Scripture scholars are fooising miich 
' more on justice i^^ication in their work, but also because 
we are coming ^^^ttlize that an education cannot be called 
truly Catholic imjjfiLii addresses itself to the great issdes of 
justice and peace In our time. We are, after all, preparing 
our students for ministry in the world and there is almost 
no career which is not touched by justice and peace issues. 
There was a time when I wondered if all this was a ''fad'* 
which we were passing through but which would have no 
permanency- But the World Synod of Bishops (1971) gave 
strong support for justice education and stated that it was 
* 'constitutive*' of the Gospel message. Let us hope that we 
are here to suy. 

This artide will describe one early attempt at a justice 
and peace education program at the undergraduate level, li 
should be emphasized that while this is a degree granting 
program there are many other ways to include justice and 
peace in our curricula and university ministry. A word will 
be said about those options presently. 

me Maahattaa CoOtfe Experkwe ^ 

In 1966 a group of faculty and administrators formed 
the Pacero in Terris Institute at Manhattan College. The 
Institute's chief purpose was to promote peace education 
at variotis levels but especially at the college level. The first 
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course that was Uught was entitled **The Anatomy of 
Peace" (History) and it was taught by four teachers (be- 
cause no single Teacher had the expertise to coodtict an 
entire course). This course was followed by courses in Reli- 
gious Studies, Economics, Government and Philosophy. 
During this time the institute also sponsored seminars and 
workshops on education for peace and also dealt with 
spedfic issues such as the United Nations, social justice* 
and conflict res<>tution, ^ 

In 1970 a studpot then petitioned the faculty for a major 
in Peace Studies. After careful study and planning the Col- 
lege sought approval from the New York State EducaGoti 
Department to grant a B. A. in Peate Studies. Tbeprofram 
was to be of a multidisdplinary nature and represented a 
new thrust called ''problem centered** education (as dis- 
tinct from traditional disdpUne-oriented education). The 
Sute gave approval axKl in 1971 a B.A. program was 
begun. 

Much development has taken place in the program since 
1971. Thirty credits are required for the nujor and the 
requirements are divided as follows: 

1) Introductory Seminar on Peace and Social Justice (3 
credits for all new majors, minors, <h interested students) 

2) Multidisciplinary course work from the following 
typical coufses: 

Biology of Human Behavior 

The Economics of Peace 

War« Peace and the Arts 

International Organizations 

The Anatomy ef Peace 

Philosophies of War and Peace 

The Psychology of Social Problems 

Religious Dimensions of Peace 

Nonviolent Revolution . 

Social Problems Seminar 

The Literature of the Great War 

Conflict Management 
In addition, there are some fourteen other courses which 
are acceptable for major (the minor is 15 credits). Each of 
these courses is available to Peace Studies students but p>e 
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bulk of the students in them are students who arc pursuing 
degrees in other Hclds and thus many other students are 
expoied "to justice and peace concerns (almost 1 ,000 each 
year). 

3) Field Work (three to ^ credits). Students work at 
such organizations as the United Nations, the American 
Arbitration Association, the American Friends Service 
Committee, the World Without War Council, and Cove- 
nant House (to name a few). They also work in the South 
Bronx, in teaching, .and one has even done conflict work 
\vith the New York City Police Department. i 

•4) Senior Seminar (three credits). This final seminar is 
designed to integrate the student's course of studies and 
the field work done into a unified academic experience. 
' . To date, the graduates have become involved in gradu- 
ate studies (governnlent, law. religion, etc.), some work at 



the United Nations, with the American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation, in teaching, and ii^^ social work. The critics of the 
program predicted it would not last five years. The pro- 
gram is still thriving. In addition, the course of study has 
had a very positive impact on (he entire college and many 
students and faculty have expressed appreciation for its 
presence on campus. The College administration has also 
been exceptionally supportive of the Peace Studie^ pro- 
gram. Further information can be obtained from: Br. 
James Collins, FSA, Director. Peace Studies Institute. 
Manhattan College, Bronx, New York 10471. 

Joseph Fahey is the former Director of the Peace Studies 
Institute at Manhattan College and is presently the Direc- 
tor of the Center for Social Progress at Sacred Heart tkii- 
versity. 



Loyola Marymount University 




Suzanne DeBenedittis 



Concern for social justice is a distinguishing characteris- 
tic of the present president of Loyola Marymount Univer- 
sity and a significant number of facultjr, staff and stu- 
dents, Irhc campus, however, is far from utopian^, for at 
the other extreme there are those for whom social justice is 
an alien abstraction far remoyed from their Gospel- 

Sensitively scanning the signs of the times and noting the 
need that social justice be made an operational reality ^d 
not merely a subject for study. President Merrifierd 
inaugurated the University Committee for Social Concerns 
in 1973.* By the end of that school year the committee, 
composed of faculty, staff and students (equally repre- 
sented and chosen from among those expressly interested 
in social justice), became and has remained one of the most 
active committees on campus. 

Serving in an advisory capacity to the President, the 
Social Concerns Committee made the following recom- 
mendations that year: i 

1 . that an ethics course be made a general education re- 
quirement; 

2. that field work options be made available in courses; 

3. that a faculty values education in-service be provided; 
and ^ 

4. that the University be actively involved in the Catholic 
Bishops* bicentennial "Call to Action.'* 



•The University Committee for Social Concerns* also known as the Social 
Concerns Committee, was originally titled the Commission on Higher 
Education and Social Concern. 
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All of the recommendations were well received, and 
cept for the third, all have been realized. 

In th€^ academic year 1974-75, the Social Concerns Com- 
mittee did an extensive study and proposed that a compre- 
hensive social ^hics course which it had designed be made 
the requirement. This course would include areas integral 
to the development of moral maturity, such as moral 
philosophy, social/moral psychology, political science and 
the likew. Although the proposal was not put into effect, its 
aims, in phoenix-like fashion, keep recurring and will be 
eventually realized. Another proposal submitted that year 
which was sent back for further clarity and specificity (and 
is presently being worked on) was'the request for mini- 
sabbaticals in social justice. The aim of this proposal is to 
enable faculty to ^o live and work among the deprived and 
to gather resources, so that as educators we would be 
nKxleliiig or practicing what we are preaching and our 
words would not be wooden but rather, enlivened by ac- 
tual experience* ^ 

Proposals which foiincAicccptancc that year included a 
description of the ideal LMU graduate \yhich serves as a 
focal point for student development. The description is 
intended to identify certain qualities which the University 
has as goals for our graduates. To quote Thomas Quinlan, 
then Vice President for Student Affairs: 

One of these qualities (which LMU strives to 
develop in its students) is an increased social 
consciousness which has practical manifesta- 
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. tions in^ the way one lives, -makes decisions, 
relates to others. A second value is the dimin- 
ishing of the provincialism, whkh leads to bias 
and suspicion of those different from ourselves. 

—-. Third ywuld he the coniinued-dev^ of 

a kind of intellectual curiosity and commitment 
to the life of the min^ which will enable the 

.individual to contribute ta and partake of the 
larger society.^ 

« That year the EPIC Proposal^as also accepted. Educa- 
tional Participation in Communities (EPIQ has shown it- 
self to be an effective effort whereby the University, 
through the students* shares its skills with the community. 
To quote from the original proposal: 

Inherent in the EPIC philosophy is the belief 
that education is effective in direct relation to 
the student's- real involvement in the subject 
matter. Work through EPIC agencies can 
demonstrate the relationship between class- 
room instruction and its application to all that 
exists within the community. 

Through EPIC, students and faculty are 
trained and placed in various community agen- 
cies where their skilb and talents are important 
to the function and sometimes the survival of 
those agencies. 

Using the resources of faculty, students and 
professionals, EPIC serves in the areas of un- 
employment, educatioh, health, housing, delin- 
quency and drug prevention, community or- 
ganizing and other service agencies wl{hin the 
community^ ^ 

To assure the acceptance"o^ the EPIC proposal, the So- 
cial Concerns Committee conducted a field-work survey 
which successfully demonstrated the interest in and need 
for EPIC. The Committee also recommended means to ' 
heighten the political consciousness of the entire student 
body and to encourage the use of their voting rights. 

During the year 1976-77, studies were made and recom- 
mendations given regarding;. (1) the University's invest- 
ment portfbBo and (2) a leadership program. Regarding 
the investment portfolio. Dr. Frank Wagner, a Professor 
of Business Administration, undertook the task qf exami- 
nation and subsequent advisement. Since most of Loyola 
Marymount's investments are with socially responsible 'or 
morally neutral corporations, Wagner is presently devising 
a plan of positive reinforcement for the socially responsive 
corporations to encourage keeping them so by citing them 
and sending commendations and by providing other social 
incentives. It is important to note that the Board of Trus- 
tees officially accepted the recommendation of Social Con- 
cerns Committee about socially responsible investments 
and agreed to a procedure for periodic review of the invest- 
ment portfolio. 
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The Leadership Program proposes to tsain interested 
and capable students to become leaders in social justice. 
.Presenting a holistic approach to justice education, the 
program includes cognitive, affective and behavioral com- 

y- - pooents^ The students iavoIvcdwouldJivc-togcther foi-Oiic 

year to experience community support in their social action 
projects and to work through the nitty-gritty justice issues' 
emerging in everyday life. In addition to taking the re- 
quirements for their respective mi^<>rs* students would 
be required to takb one course each semester which would 
be developed specifically to teach the whys and hows of - 
social justice and responsible leadership. The group would 
be involved in Field work as an extension . of these required 
courses, which would serve as an arena to test theory in 
praxis. Periodically the group would make retreats to- 
gether to reflect on the entire process and to gain spiritual 
nourishment. Presently the Leadership Program exists in 
proposal form only, for its comprehensive scope has called 
for extensive revisions. It is among the goals on the 1978- 
79 Social Concerns Committee agenda to have a tightly 
written, extremely specific, economically solvent and 
administratively ac^ceptable revision of this proposal sub- 
mitted to the University President . ^ 

The 1976-77 year closed with a highly successful Human 
Relations Workshop which was attended by over 100 inter- 
ested faculty, staff and students. Several working groups 
grew out of the Workshop to pursue the need for a values 
education course and to deal with the issues of sexism and 
racism on the campus. The simulations and other experi- . 
ences provided at the Human Relations Workshop helped 
all come to recognize stereotypes and the negative behavior 
^^hich emanates therefrom. Both enjoyable and quite suc- 
cessful in achieving their goal of heightening and sensitiz- 
ing our consciousnesses these activities have become an 
effective part of LMU's aimual orientation program for 
incoming students. 

' The 1977-78 year found the conMnittee rewriting a num- 
ber of the former proposals, such as the Leadership Pro- 
gram and the Mini-sabbaticals for>Social Justice. In addi- 
tion to these reviews and revisions, the conunittee explored 
, the p6ssibility of esublishing a Visiting Chair in Social 
Ethics to attract key people and scholars in social justice to * 
come share their expertise with both faculty and students. 
The visiting professor would teach not only regular college 
courses, but would also provide faculty in-services and 
work closely with those professors seeking to enhance their 
course offerings with a social justice dimension. At perio- ' 
die intervals public lecturers would bring his/her expertise 
to the community at large. 

The goals for 197J^79 include^ the aforfcmentioned 
redrafting of the leadership program proposal. The Social 
Concerns Conunittee is also examining the sinuneiing un* 
rest and cries of discrimination coming from Bladi, Gay, 
and Chicano groups respectively. The Committee's hope is 
to be able to propose socially just solutions to their ex* 



I^essed concerns. A proposal for an ethnocentrism course 
having both cognitive and affective components is also 
under study t The intent of such a course is to sensitize the 
white majority to the inhumanity that accompanies indif- 
f^cnce and ignorance* while concotniuntly paving the 
way for courage and compassion. The course would be 
required of all. At present courses that deal with these 
issues seem to be assiduously avoided by those most in 
need of such understanding. 

Thus, one of our major goals must be to build wider 
community support for the programs already in operation 
and try for a faculty/student involvement which will match 
the presidential leadership we have witnessed. 



FOOTNOTES 



Suzanne A/. DeBenedittis, Ph.D., is Assistant Professor, 
Religious Social Ethics at Loyola Marymount University, 



1. Thomms E. Quinlaln. Memormndum to Members of ihe University 
CommistUMi on Higher Education and Social Concern (May 8, 1975). A 
full dcsaiption-of the ideal LMU graduate^reads: * 'Considered in the light 
of social concern, thjc ideal gnduatc of^lrMU demonstrates twocapabili* 
ties; Qwartness oT thc'moril and" ethical repercussions ofllU day^lO-day 
choices and actions which is brought to fruition in a commitment to work 
for justice. The graduate's awareness is a moral one because of the Chris* 
tian, and specrfically Catholic, character of the University; and it is an 
ethicaf one because of the strong humanist education provided across all 
six schools that comprise LMU. Awareness is generated by constvir 
reflection on experience. The University teaches the need for reflection, 
and the resulting awareness has a two-fold dimension: self-k now ledge and 
a concern for the other. Knowledge of self provides a^secure center from 
which the graduate reaches out to serve humankind. Enlightened by this 
awareness and propelled outward by its dynamic, the graduate's concern 
manifests itself in a striving for justice for all men and women. Only by a 
continuous interplay in our graduates between sensitive a^reness which 
arouses concern and a commitment to its actualization does the educa- 
tional process near its goal: the development of men and women devoted 
to living their lives for others." ' . • 

2. EPIC Proposal, March 19T!3; p. I. For the full five-page proposal 
and survey, or for the descriptive Oiochure that is presently used t,o adver- 
tise EPIC to our student body*', writ^o Dr. Tom Wilson. LMU Student 
Development Center. Loyola Bouleva^ at W. SOth Street. Los Angeles. > 
CA 90045. 

3. Copies of the L^dership Prograral^proposals can be obtained from 
Dr. Tom Wilson also. 
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FACE TO THE FUTURE 

A New Edacational Ventiire: Qobal Studies; 
Transactions with the 



During the course of Spring graduation exercises have 
you found yourself wondering, with some degree of 
anxiety, what your university is about to turn loose on 
society? Or, in a more positive fashion, what impact will 
these graduates have on shaping the future of this nation 
and world? On such an occaaon si^eral years ago I had an 
especially disturbing experience. Prior to the "grand 
march** at commencement I was visiting with a graduate 
about his immediate plans. He was excited that his parents 
were taking him with them on a trip to Iran. 1 surmised a$^ 
to how exciting that was going to be and pressed for more 
facts about the trip. 1 don't recall the details of the trip be- 
cause I got '*hung up/* as they say, when he geographi* 
cally located Iran in the vicinity of Argentina! There was 
no opportunity to pursue a lesson in basic Third World 
geognq^hy because friends and family were tugging at his 
sleeve and mine. 1 spent the remainder of that day in a state 
of "ultinuitc concern/* 

Now, it may be possible to forgive this lad his error in 
geography in view of the graduation day excitement (i am 
being very kind at this point). He may have had a brief 
lapse of tDicmoty\{\ hope!). Yet, having discussed this 
gradoatioii day event with colleagues frobi other campuses 
it seems that such global ignorance is fairly common and 
exenqplilies a general provincial posture in American 
hitler education. In our academic process we produce 
persons for, at best, a national job market. I suspect that 
even.tbe most idealistic ''liberal arts" curriculum' would fit 
this label or 'characterization. However^ our concern is 
with CatlK^ higher edm^on in America and our **omis- 
mm** in shajnns graduates \rith a^global mentality and /or 
trans-national leadership is particularly painful. The 
Omrcfa is trans-nationial; the Faith is trans-national. Thus, 
our educatkxial '^mission** is globaU is it not? But let me 
back-off and argue the case for global studies from the 
secular view. I bdieve this will further strengthen my argu- 
ment when ^ilrfied to the lefigious sector. 



Dob E« Pott 



1 would pr^ the need to provide every college student in 
America with a general geograi^cal and sodo-cultural 
orientation to what is generally labeled the Third ^orld 
(A^, Africa, Latin AmeriaO because it is in our self* 
interest to do so. This would, or should, complement the 
traditional western orientation of our contemponary edu* 
cational processes. I would quickly kigree with my. c<^ 
leagues who teach western pidlosophy and history when 
they argue that the average college graduate is signifiQantl/ 
ignorant of that material, but it seems to me beyond debate 
that our<^tenshauuttg,** or worid view, is significantly 
different than that which pperates and shi4)es life in most 
areas of the Third World. This is not the place to argue 
varidu^unodels of analysis and/or conceptualization of 
this phraomena, only to suggest that there is an historical 
. differentiation between the northern and southern hemi- 
spheres of this globe which is generally not being addressed 
in our educational sy^m. Yet, through various wars 
(Korea, Nam) and critical national needs historically met 
by third Woiid nations (oil, lumber, etc.^ the average citi- 
zen is becoming rdadvely more aware of these people. In 
fact, though our ^'average citizen** is not aware Of the in- 
credible ''interdependence** of all'^tions he (^ she) is 
increasingly awa^e of the constant impact of Third World 
countries on his/her pocketboofcst pcdkics^ and yes» even 
religion (note the influx of gurus, Mr. Mood and other 
such types, the Hari Krishna, and so forth). Increasingly 
one catf:ruid people talking about the relationship between 
the price of coffee and the events in C(rfc»nbia or the rami- 
flcations of the Panama CDanal treaty on U.S. rebtions in 
Latin America, to name a few issues. Many recognize that 
our coimtry's future leadership role is depoident upon our 
understanding the needs of Ttdrd World peoples. 

Without belabcHing the issue the problfem revolves 
around the ''average -dtizen's** inability -to 3eal with the 
World in the present tense,^ mudi less thefutOre. MarshaD 
McLulian iqitly describes sodi failure to perceive and act 
out of the way things are win be as ''ko 
rear view mirror.^ Where will our citizens get new *^uiider- 
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standings?** Who will provide them? Where are the f uture 
shapers coming from? 
• Further, many U.S. citizens are presently ' engaged 
directly or indircctl}^ in the socio-political life of the Third 

- World nations as teacher^, missionaries^ business entrepre- 
neurs* federal personnel* and ^ forth. There is evidence 
that much of this involvement could have been more pro- 
ductive for all concerned if those doing the acting had been 
better prepared educationally. Ethnocentric and paternal- 
istic beliefs have been consistent and notorious impedi- 
ments to cross-cultural communication and cooperation. 
These two ugly beastly ethnocentrism and paternalism, are 
the enemies of future global unity and a more human com-: 
munity. Thus* there is aq^ urgent need to develop a nc^ 
genett^ion of college graduates keenly attuned to the 

* pheiJomenology of the Third World; the emerging global 
crisis where old social* economic* political, and ecological 
discontinuities, can and will no longer be tolerated because 
of the increasing realities of Third World power and global 
interdependence. The-language of *'minc" and '*thinc'* 
must give way to more unifying notions. The bottom line 
on this whole argumetii is that we can not afford to con- 
tinue to produce college graduates lacking a global per- 
spective. 

Now, when the need to shape leadership for the future is 
discussed in this context what does it mean for our Catho- 
lic coHegbs and universities? Obviously we believe that the 
Christian Faith provides Catholic educational institutions 
wkh '*an edge*' in shaping the minds of our citizens. This 
ecfee revolves around a deep commitment to help persons 
realize their full human potential by wedding knowledge 
and activity in the market place to such values as recon- 
ciliation* peace, love, justice, freedom from fear, and so 
forth. 

General Goals of the Global Studies Program 

There are a qumber of schools grappling with the need 
to raise up a ncw^ generation of global thinkers. Nptre 
Dame's Fr. Don McNeill has directed a team of students in 
Peru for several years; Dr. Wayne Bragg has developed the 
Human Needs and Global Resources program at Wheaton 
College *and had fourteen students in Africa and Latin 
America during 1978; Goshen College in Indiana iSy^Jpcfa- 
led by the Menonites and every student spends least a 
semester in a Third World nation. Many of the facWlty at 
St. Edward's have caught this vision and have beeq jryir 
to put a viable program together. The work of these pcD- 
ple, and others, and the progress of their programs i$i«- 
couragmg. . ^ ^ 

The initial task was to design a curriculum that would 
not compete with our other majors and would utilize exist- 
ing coursed, with the ultimate go^ being to add a global 
perspective to every graduate. Thlis* if a graduate returns 
to a small south Texas town to help run the family j-anch he 
will, hopefully* act^out his life a wiser voter, community. 



leader, fat(icr. and so forth. If the graduate chooses a* 
career at the trans-nafional level he, or she^ will be less 
paternalistic and ethnocentric than other such operators in 
the past. Again, hopefully! Most important, it was my 
strong belief that we should not bcintcnt'in producing, 
•'experts** or '^change agents," as marvelous and ideal as 
that may appear. The goal has been morp modest: to 
graduate students who understand Something of the nature 
of global interdependence; especially sensitized to the 
phenomenology of Third World people, 

Secqnd, in conceptualizing the original design I believed 
that the St. Edwa^s faculty could provide the necessary 
classroom experiences. However* as an anthropoligist and 
having had past experiences with student cross-cultural liv- 
ing experiences, I fell there was a necessity /or at least a 
^ semester-long internship in a Thirc^ World setting. 

Third, following on the heels of the initial modeling, was 
my belief thai all the Holy Cross Universities (Portland* 
Si. Edward's* and Notre Dame) should cooperate in the 
foreign internship program. 1 assumed that all these insti* 
tutions shared common commitments to global justice and 
a mo^e loving world. *rhe Dean provided funds for an ini- 
tial consortium planning session on the St. Edward's cam^ 
pus in the Spring* 1978* which brought together Fr, Don 
McNeill, C.S.C, (Nof?e Dame), Dr. Gordon Schloming 
(University of Portland)* . and myself. This meeting is 
important to report because the program description that 
follows is a result of our joint thinking. 



Program Objectives , , 

The several objectives of the program are as follows: 

A. To provide a basic orientation to the geographical 
and socio-cultural features of Third World nations in 
Latin America* Africa* and Asia. 

B. To increase awareness .of the complexities of global 
inter-dependence by: 

1 /Raising consciousness concerning various strategies 
to overcome the inequities of global resource distribution. 

2. Providing a working-living experience in a Third 
World nation. ' 

3. To develop workshops for faculty in the Third 
World which include ansCxperiential component so they 
may be more aware of global issues in their teaching as well 
as in their supervising student interns. 

C. To develop students before and after-graduation pre- 
pared to: 

1. See the international dimensions within their 
chosen career and profession. 

2. Challenge the university community and local com- 
munity to see the connections between local* national, and 
global issues of justice^and peace. 

3. Be responsibly involved in political issues as a 
global citizen. 



2^ 
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Adnlttlon Proccdam smI BmIc Currloilunt 

The Global studies program has been designed for 
^ juniors and'seniors of all majors; therefore the recruitment 
tales place during the frcshman-sophonriore years. During 
— -our ••eonsortium^ planning conference-* referred to ear- 
lier, we agreed that each Holy Cross university could "Work 
out its own 'Mn house** curriculum. Thus, at St. Edw^d*s 
we constructed the following: 

I. Coippletion of 4S-60 hours should indicate that: ^ 

\ J) the student has mastered basic communication skjlU 
jtnd ^ 

2)^has a defmed n^ajor and has taken some basic courses 
which provide a conceptual orientation to global issues. 

II. Global Studies Required Core: \ 

a. Third World History 9 hrs. 

(Asian, African, Latin American) 

b. Cultural Anthropology 3 hrs. 

c. Third World Seminar, Junior Level 6 hrs. 

18 hrs. 

III. Conversational ability in a foreign language compati- 
ble with a student's future choice for an internship position 
or life goals. * 

IV. Recommended courses: 
Mexico: 1810 to present 
Middle Eastern history 
Politics of oil . 

' Problems in American foreign policy 
Social theory 

'Sociology of development 
Literature of the Third World 
Environmental Studies 
International fmance 
Contemporary economic systems 
International marketing 
Ethics 

nfstory of philos^Rhy 
Religious stucljes '\ ■ 

V. Third World Seminar: ' ^ 

The semiYiar is designed to heighten student, conscious- 
ness regarding current and future global issues, especially 
those issues characterizing relationships bd^veefi the 

^ •Mndustrialr and Third World nations. The semNiar is di- 
vided into two semesters with the content treated in a 
modular fashion under the supervision of competent 

'specialists. 

The Internship Program 

Rationale 

The need for a semester-long work/study experience in a 
Third World setting -Cannot be over-stressed. Our students 
do not. need further exposure to the industrial, or post- 
industrial, sectors of the world, for that is where '*they are 



coming from,** as the street saying goes. The dc need an 
exposure to cultures of the Third World in order to get 
some degree of ••feel** or a '•heightened* conspousness" 
for how life is acted out and how the northern hemisphere 
hatioV> and peopjes are viewed from that vantage point. 

Selection Process: g 

We recognize that all students will not be capable of cop- 
ing with an intensive work-study semester. Further, we 
identified a number of possible internship locations that' 
vary in their demands upon personal and inter-personal 
skills. To help aleviate pdtential problems we believe it 
necessary to se^ the following information about any stu- 
dent seeking^an internship: ({) recommendations from pro- 
fessors and others who mighbprovide insights as to the stu- 
dent*s maturity; (2) the student's ability to function in the 
language of the host country; (3) a proven ability to study 
independently and^n introductory knowledge of basic 
Third World issues; (4) past exp<;ricnces in internship type 
programs,. with a belief that such prior experience will be 
excellent preparation for a foreign stint. 

1 should add that during our consortium planning ses- 
sion we agreed that U.S. internships should be provided as 
alternatives fdv those rejected for the Third World pro- 
gram. (Wc Surely do not want to send ••problems*' to our 
friends in the Soath.) 

The Setting , ^ 

Our intent is to place a student in a work setting com- 
patible with his/her major, a student majoring in educa- 
tion in a teaching environment, a business Student in a 
business setting, and so forth. Second, this student would 
be sent *'alone'' in order to minimize the opportunity for 
retreating into a North American enclave. It generally 
follows that a group of students from the same culture 
tend to form a convenient clique and, thus, reduce their 
individual integration into the local cultural scene. This is a 
fairly normal characteristic and functions to protect one 
from the trauma of cross-cultural coping. Third, the stu- 
dent wilLbe attached to a ••host,** or a national who agrees 
to pl»y the roles of teacher and.broke4rOf the local scene. 

In the initial stages of conceptualizing the program there 
was some skepticism regarding the willingness of Third 
World citizens to particiij^^te in an internship program. In . 
order to -test this notion F spent twelve weeks travtlirig* 
thi:oughout Latin America (with the exception of Uruguay) 
talking with anyone \yho would listen: "tSi^cspon^e wa!s 
overwhelming! I returned with ninety-two diffpfent intern 
possibilities, and many of these were contacts that cduld 
spawn numerous positions. They ran the gamut, from* 
working in* IBM in Guatemala City, a mliseum in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, a hospital in La Paz, Bolivia, ^nd teaching • 
in any of the scores of American schools which operate^ 
throughout Latin America. (Our Texas Education Agency 
will not*' allow student teachers credit for their practice 
semester o^ide an accredited school.) In each case I 
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cxplaioed lo the protpccUve Hotu that although the stu* 
/ dent would come poueuing tooie sklUf that might be help- 

All in their operation, the real challenge would come in 

what they could teach the student. The student posture 
— would be one ot ignorance . To-say the leasts the people 1 

talked with in Latin America, so used to Americans from 
\the North with aU the answers, were intrigued by the idea 

thM they would be able to shape the minds of these 

''phigos.*' 

It was further explained fo the hosts that,they would be 
responsible for helping ftnd room and board for the stu- 
dent, although the student would pay the bill. Further, the 
host would work with the student and St. Edward's faculty 
in setting up the work contract, supervise the work, and 
prepare an evaluation of ihe student's per fonnance at the 
end. (We ideally hope to be able to send a faculty jnember 
during mid*semestcr for an on-site evaluation.) 

Meanwhile, the student works out a learning contract at 
his/her home university, which may include a maximum of 
twelve credit hours. For example, if a student wants to 
earn three hours in economics while in Chile, then he/she 
^sits down with an economics professor and drafts the 
P goals, objectives, means to reach the objectives, and de- 
signs evaluation procedures. The student is asked to main- 
tain a daily journal of events, feelings, and so forth, plus 
write a final paper that reflects on the total cpcpericnce in 
relation to basic global issues. Lastly, the student iotem is 
expected to participate in the global studies seminar upon 
his/her return. 

Facolty Prcparatioo 

We recognized that it is not sufficient to train students 
without providing faculty with an opportunity to review 
their courses in the light of Third World issues. Thus, we * 
hope to set up a six-week faculty seminar in Latin America 
during the summer of 1979. This experience will hopefully 



lead to some significant reviiiou of our traditional 
curriculum and lead toward a more globally oriented uni- 
versity system. 

PnaeaiStaleatlhePraftaB _ 

Oar first two students were sent out during the summer 
of 1978. One student, whose nuuor is linguistics and even- 
tually plans to teach, went to San Jose, Cosu Rica and 
worked in a language facility. Another, whose major is in 
bilingual education,^ went to Bogota, CQlombia, and 
worked in a publishing house. The publishing company in 
Bogota is currently working: on a seric^ i|f bi-lingual/bi- 
cultural textbooks for use in educating Maui»n-A^ 
cans in the Southwestem^areas of thcUniteotStates* Both 
came home so infected with the excitement of Uieir intern- 
ship that they are trying to talk everyone they meet into 
going down. To say the least, they are very evangelistic! 
Their lives will never be the same, for they will never be 
able to ignore or take lightly issues of global dimension. 

The Faturc 

It must be evident to the reader that we are in the embry- 
onic stage in developing this program. We face several cru- 
cial problems. First, not all students are going to clamor 
for a living- working experience in Latin America, Asia, or 
Africa. Yet, we can still psovide for those who do and re- 
design our traditional curriculum to reflect global-Third 
World concerns. Second, our students cannot fund the 
internship semester alone. If we are unable to locate the 
funds to make the cost manageable it will not ''float." Yet 
we are determined to continue urging ourselves and our 
colleagues in Catholic colleges and universities. to devise 
ways of creatively meeting the future demands. 

ZJr. Don E. Post is Associate Professor of Anthropology/ 
Sociology at St. Edward'fi University, Austin, Texas, 



Sacred Heart Uniyersity 



Joseph Fahey 



Sacred Heart University in Bridgeport, Connecticut, in 
respoi^ to,the many calls for graduate work in justice and 
peace studies, began in the Fall of 1978 the Center for 
Social Progress whose main worlc is to b^in an M.A. in 
ReligM^ Studies^ with a concentration on justice and peace 
concerns. The establishment of the Center, siipportcd by 
MaryknoU as well as by the University, represents a great 
breakthrough since it will enable us at last to pre^e 

so' 



teachers,.^ocesan priests and religious as justite and peace 
woricers professionally for their ministries. It will also 
stimulate the much needed research necessary to enable 
justice and peace studies to have a lasting impact on our « 
Church and society. . i ^ 

It^ structure is similar to the Manhattan College B.A^ 
with the important exception that while the Manhattan d^ * 
gree is purely a multidiscipUnary program, the M^. at 
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Sacrad Hmt h centrally in the Held of Relifiout Studiet. 
Thiriy-ilx creditt are required for the M.A. The proposed 
structure md the coones for the program (which begins in 
January , 1979) are as foUowi: 
— fr1^odu^« y S e mintf ^J^ttti^and P^ice 

2. Coune Work 

a. Scripture: Old and New Testament justice and 

b. Christian History: justice and peace in the early 
Church, in religious orders* in contemporary Catholic and 
Protestant movements; 

c. Contemporary Religious Concerns: ^handi and 
King* theologio of liberation* Eastern religions, spiritual* 
ity, religious education; 

d. Multidisdplinary courses: nonviolent theory, a 
human world order, community organization, the arms 
race; economics, psychology, and sociology, and anthro- 
pology of justice and peace 

3. Practicum (six credits) 

Domestic and overseas (through the Maryknoll 
Fathers), service in justice and peace offices, education 
and community social service 

4. Hnal Seminar 

Integration of Biblical and theological studies, Practi- 
cum and research ... 

The Center for Social Progress will also conduct work- 
shops for teachers and others on justice and peace issues ^ 
and will attempt to serve as a resource center for material 
dealing with justice and peace issues. (Further information 
t 1. 



can be obtained by writing: Center for Sodal Progress, 
Sacred Heart University, Bridgeport, CT 06606.) 

While this program is of a degree nature it should^ be 
stressed that there are many other options for introdudhg 
justice and peace e d uca tio n i n to the C i tholte ctmpu i f , 
^ Some smaller campuses simply cannot contemplate degree 
programs but they can host lectures, conferences, an^* 
introduce individual courses and semhuu^ (or cVen a 
minor) in justice and peace education. 

Today our world is festering with the sores.. of social 
injustice, the arms race, instit.utional violenoei poverty* 
racism, and community powerlessness. Our Catl^idic col* 
leges and universities are beginning to eUabUsh justice and^ 
peace progranu in response to these great problems. Thb is 
an educaticmal task that lies at the very heart of CathoUc 
education and the day must come when every Catholic 
college and university will be known for its justice and 
peace work. In the final analysis, we are not just rearrang- 
ing our educational priorities, or addressing ourselves to 
speciflc justice and peace issues; we are in essence seeking 
uo create a new global culture which is based on truly 
Christian and humanistic concerns. The Center for Sodal 
Progress hopes to continue that effort. 



Joseph Fahey is the former Director of the Peace Studies 
Institute at Manhattan College and is presently the Direct 
tor of the Center for ^Social Progress at Sacred Heart Uni- 
versity, 
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Proposal — For the Executive Committee 
from the Task Force on Justice Education 



Submitted for Executive Committee Meeting, February 9, 1977 
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Preamble:' 

Ai|thoriuUve voices in the Church have with mounting 
urgency called us all to justice, liberation and the humani- 
zalion of life. Everywhere* evcf^ in the secular world, it is 
recognized that (his dernands an education for justice, ^ 

A proper response to the Churches invitation in Vatican 
II to read ''the Signs of the Times'^ would engage us in 
exploring the concern manifested everywhere that educa- 
tion, while remaining faithful to its traditional task of 
handing on and advancing the human heritage, (i.e. ans, 
sdehces, culture — and in the Catholic schools the divine 
gift of the faith) must ^ contribute more directly and 
explicitly to the transformation of structures X>f injustice 
and to the critical review of dehumanizing institutions 
which affect all sectors of iife: social, economic, cultural 
and political. 

Vatican II strongly supported the arts and sciences and 
defended their autonomy. It agreed that **the sew human* 
ism** has '^an eminent place in an integral vocation.*' But 
Vatican II stressed even more strongly that integral to our 
vocation (above aQ that of communion with a transcen- 
dental Lord of History) is also to be ''ani^ans of a new 
humanity** and to recognize that '*all temporal activity 
continues the earthly task of the Saviour.** Specifically, we 
are to engage therefore in ' Vork to overcome . . •. disease, 
' faniine» pollution . . . and to change the structures . . . 
flawed by . T . iin.** (Gaudiurri et Spes, Chapter 11^ Pas- 
sion) 

Nothing equals the expUdtness of Justice in the World, 
produced by the 1971 synod of bishops. **Action on behalf 
- of justice and participation in the transformation o^the 
,wOfid fully appear to us as a constitutive diinension of the 
preacfaittg of ibe' Gospel, or» in other words, of the 
Church*s mission for the redemption of the human race 
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and its liberation from every oppressive situation.** This, 
the synod goes on, calls for an education that '^teaches to 
live our lives ... in accord with . . . personal and social 
morality ..." Education therefore must bring '^renewal 
of heart" and prepare for **a critical sense" and challenge 
'*the society in which we live and its values.** 

In this line stands fumly the U.S. Bishops* Bicentennial 
'*CalI to Action.*' In the culminating assembly of Liberty 
and Justice For All. held in Detroit, Ottober. 1976, the 
delegates with near unanimity called upon Catholic educa- 
tors "in the name of the mandate for justice** to produce 
-jAn education for justice **which touches a Christian in all 
' 'aspects of life while placing every sector of society under 
judgment of the Gospel.** Thiiyled the 1338 delegates fur- 
. * ther to a call on the NCEA, however roundabout its phras- 

"That the office of International Justice and Peace and 
the Department of Education of USCC begin immediately 
to build on* and support present efforts (USCC, NCEA, 
etc.) to develop new, models of 'justice education at all 
levels.** . ' 

This TaskTorce makes these voices its own. We fed they 
are signs of an emerging consensus and commitment from 
different groups in the Church. 

We s^$>ort the pursuit of academic excellence in the 
fields traditionally maintained in otu- colleges and universi- 
ties. But, if action for justice be constitutive to the living 
out of the gospel, then our academic communities must be 
supportive of that justice. 

We are therefore convinced that this emet^ing ccmsensus 
provides Catholic cc^kges and universities with a privi- 
leged moment in which to move to a renewed and truly 
creative Christian idendty. 
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«E RECOMMEND: 



WEini 
LAC^Iol 

Th|i( the Association should call all Us member institu- 
Uofisi through the leadership of their presidents and deans. 



tTmNirlc a proceu of self examination and self-defini- 
tion, with the purpose of clarifying the means by which the 
goal of education for justice can permeate their entire edu- 
cational mission. Such examination should concern curric- 
ulum, methods of instruction, structures of the institution, 
community relations and campus ministry. 

The engagement of the faculty in such a process is of, 
central importance, so initial efforts should begin with 
faculty development programs (e.g. summer workshops, 
seminars^ foruRU« retreats) designed to generate serious 
discission, concern and conviction among faculty about 
the opportunity and challenge which the present situation 
has opened up. 

Participation by administration and staff (including 
development officers), trustees, students, and alumni/ae is 
also important. Though such a process might initially be 
an internal matter for the college or university community, 
it would also benefit from participation by members of 
local community action groups, ecumenicitl collaboration 
and interaction with educators concerned with justice edu- 
cation, by persons who experience the effects of injustice, 
by coalition building with other colleges* universities, etc., 
and by involving representatives of groups already engaged 
in programs of education for justice'such as Bread for the 
World and the Campaign for Human Development. 

Decisions about the precise design of such a process will, 
of course, have to be made in accord with the needs and 
history of the particular institutions involved. However, 
the NCEA should urge that this process be carefully and 
critically evaluated so that it can be shared with other insti- 
tutions. 

II. Coiisiiltaats mud Facilitators 

The Association should develop teams ^ persons 
trained to put their sicills in the area of justice education at 
the disposal of member institutions. Such teams would be 
available consultants^ and facilitators for member insti- 



tutions engaged in a proceu of lelf-examinatlon, aelf* 
definition and evaluation described in number I above. 
Funding for the training of suctf teams should be sought to 
enable NCEA to begin providing autitancc to member 

institutions in the Fall of IIT?^ „ l 

III. Communkalloa System 

The Association should facilitate communication among 
member institutioiu to enable them to share information 
about efforts being made to develop such an on-going pro- 
,cess of self-definition as well as to share models developed 
for justice education* A network of member institutions 
might thfis be designed to give maximum support to one 
another in this tasj^. 

IV. Evaloatton Anbtance 

The Association should collaborate with other groups to 
develop means for providing member institutions with 
assistance in evaluating their efforts to resporul to this call 
in the ways suggested above. 

CONCLUSION 

In short, the Task Force recommences that the Associa- 
tion both call its members to a creative response to the 
American Catholic community's Call to Action in the area 
of justice education and provide appropriate national and 
regional support for such a response. 

Through this kind of mutual encouragement and col* 
laboration, our colleges and universities will move most 
effectively and quickly to assume their particular part in 
the genera) task of the CathoUc community as assigned by 
the Humankind recommendation #1 : 

- . /o develop new models of justice educa- 
tion at all levels . . , and stimulate research and 
evaluation in regions throughouUhe country 
(e.g. Catholic ediicational institutions, universi- 
ties, etc.) . . . invite all scholars to participate 
in the njmfstry ofjustite and peace by cottabor- 
ative research into qmestions of global justice 
. . . establishing and j supporting Catholic cen- 
ters for research on global jitstice . . . etc. 
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AppendlxB ^ 

Plot Piu^QtU EducilloB for Joilioe 



NQTKEDAME 
BjiMorCSX. 

iStodflMK C9M ttitf8ff|fs4«f 12M indsstf (coed) 

Mi^Jor thrvsi toward ooordluuioa of the many diverse pro- 
grami already going oo. Well organized committee with 
reprcKotaikMi from itiidentt, faculty, administration and 
most 0t the ichoob in tbe University. Five subcommittees 
daattof with: Educaikm fbr Justice (curriculum); Exper- 
iential Education (local urban areas and Latin America); 
Administrative liaison (efforts to secure a CThair for Visit- 
ing Faculty oii Justice/Paace); Cbnununications (newslet- 
ter); and Justice at Notre Dame (on campus issues). 



WHEELING 
^ SpowonSJ. 
WbaeHatf Wert VlriWa 
#9tadaata:«W(€oad) 
CooffdiHior P/J: Jota J. CMky, SI 

A two-proQted attack: (I) on the part of the Jmdt faculty 
an attempt to restate the meaning of their commitment to 
. Catholic higher education at Wheeling College in West 
^ "Virginia ~ printed statement of their understanding of an 
Apottolate in the Appalachian area. (2) A *'juiiior year 
abroad** concept with Appalachia substituting for abroad. 
Open to studenu of other colleges and universities, this 
program offers on*site experience of iqjuttioes together 
with academic study and reflection in seminars that are a 
regular feature of the Appalachian Studies program. 



Wt. MABY-OF-THf>WOODS 

:S.P- 

i47r7< 

;(woM) 




.SP 



Main efforts on Conflict Resolution — ouUidc speakers on 
varioQS a^ects of Wor^ Conflict and strategy «> meet 
conflict wherevfa* it surf fees. Linked to efforts on^;camj>us 
'concerning relations, with Inteniational Students — how 
avoid conflict in the midst of cultural pluralism? * 



VnXANOV A UNIVERSITY 
rrOSA 

» PeffHytvaaia 19W5 * 
;N12(coad) 

P/J:R«yJacksoB,OSA 



i of Curriculum by having about thirty members of 
the faculty review their courses with an eye to developing 
peace and justice Isaacs that faO naturally within the scope 
of the coarse. Monthly facuky meellngs to share insighu 
into peace and jmtict qodtions to continue develop- 
ment of dirricalalo, meet the neecAi this area. Workshop 
in auiamcr of 1977 foe faculty of dcher Catholic colleges 
lintfavfkkL 



AQUINAS 
SpoaaorzO.P. 



«Stadaats:14M(caad) 
Cnnrdlaelor P/J; A— TMekn, OP 

Tbe core group of faculty, staff, adnrintstrators, and 
campus ministry personnel has engaged itself in a process 
of eonsdousness-raising on justice issues* Memben of dif* 
ferent dqiMutmeikts are invited to jMresent ways in which 
their discipline is open to a ^'justice thrust" and to dia- 
logue with other faculty about inter-refaUedness of pro- 
grams. Summer workshops in 1977 focused on Peace anc^ 
Justice and new courses have been added to the curriculum 
as a result of these activities. 

HOLY NAMES 
Spoosocs S*N J«M» 
OaUaad, CaUdraia 
#StadtaU,<W(coed) « 



SNJM 

Coordination of many on-going efforts to serve the needs 
of a proportionatdy large mimbir of students from other 
countries. Justice r e quir e s a review of curriculunw ren* 
dence facilities, dining ImlU co-curricular activities from 
the point of view ot an attempt to create a truly **intema- 
tional".coQege comnranity ralher than one in which there 
is the ^'college*' and tibe ''foreign students." The faoultr 
and admimstratkm at Holy Names are very sensitive to the 
speciat demands of their kind of student body and are 
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^^1: PMrick SiM Morttft, CTC 

Pocuted on ifviiiitices within ihetrotktc community. In 
ackUtkMi to 1 number of sessions on issues of social juticc. 



the Committer set up for JusUoe Educttl«Ki has under* 
taken action in two areas: poeslhto Uijuacioes to ttudems 
and a better way of structuHog the Academic Senate to 
resp<Mid to faculty concerns, A course tn peace and Justloe 
iuues under the title ''Catholicism and the ChaUenfei of 
Modern CuTturc;"^ i Ciur^^^ 

cate concern for peace and Justice ^farts throuth Unkaae 
with campus Uturgies in the I97t*79 year; and ■ Summer 
Institute in Peace and Justice Education for the Eastern 
Province of the Contregation of Christian brothers. 
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ACCU ANNUAL MEETING 



Capttmi HJitoa Ho«ri 
WMWafKMi, D.C ' 

WORKSHOPS 

Snday. Fdrary 4, 1979 
l:00p.ni.-2:15p.ra. 

Exercising our Public Trust 
I Resources for International Education^n Catholic Colleges art) Universiti^N 
n Trustees in Catholic Colleges and Universities: Authority or Illusion? 
Ill Programs in Education Cor Justice 
rv Conf ronting Career Education 

Monday, Febnnvy S« 1979 
9H)0 a^.-10:15 a^m. 

Same — Repeated 

. 1 . . 

EXTRA 

Sunday, Febniay4, 1979 
7:30p.m.-9:30p.m, 
New York Room 

Coiieges and Sponsoring ReliinousBodks , 

Designed for those who were unable to atteixi the ftiD-day seminars spoo- 
Med by ACOJ in November. A brief feume of the Bsues and oppbit^^ 

for questkxis and disaissioa. Special additional fee S2S. 00 (tndi^ 
■ thedocument). 
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